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We have also a more sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in your hearts.”—2 Perer i, 19. 

ALLUSION is made in these words to the event of our Lord’s 
transfiguration upon the mountuin. It is evident that the apostle 
Peter, who witnessed that transaction, deemed it a real mani- 
festation of the glory of the Saviour. In this passage he speaks 
of it as such. But whatever tendency it ultimately had towards 
enlarging his views of the economy of God, and confirming him 
in the general system of truth which was then opening, by various 
means, upon the world ; it appears that he at first inclined too much 
to the dictates of prejudice, and hastily drew from it an improper 
conclusion. He had cherished a high veneration for the law 
and the prophets, and supposed that when the kingdom of the 
Messiah should be fully established, these would be perfectly 
restored, with all their peculiarities. When, therefore, he saw 
Christ in his glory, and Moses and Elias, the proper representa- 
tives of the law and the prophets, talking with him, it was natural 
for him to imagine, that they had come to unite with him in the 
administration of the kingdom he was about to establish. Aided 
by the bias of his failings, he was prepared to see an argument 
in favour of the conclusion he formed, in every thing that trans- 
pired; and rashly solicited the honour of erecting tabernacles 
for these distinguished worthies, whom he so ardently wished to 
detain, in union with his Master. But now a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them, and a voice out of the cloud proclaimed, ‘¢ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, hear ye ui ;” 
and Moses and Elias retired. The close of the scene was cal- 
culated to produce a conviction, that such a conclusion was rather 
the result of a biassed mind, and an obtrusive imagination, than 
a fair deduction from anything which appeared in the transaction. 

We are not to conclude, however, that the apostle never dis- 
covered any thing in this splendid manifestation of the divine 
glory, other than merely to surprise and amuse him and his two 
companions. His explicit language is, ‘“ For we have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eve 
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witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. And this voice we heard, when we were with him in the 
holy mount.” These words immediately precede our text, and 
show that when the event was viewed as an evidence of “the 
power and coming of Christ,” for which it was no doubt intended, 
it acquired an importance worthy of the distinguished means by 
which it was brought about. In this view of it, the “ power” 
and “glory” were limited to Christ, contrary to the existing pre- 
judices which would have united Moses and Elias with him. 
This view of it was occasioned, however, not by the feelings 
which the circumstance immediately produced, but by a rational 
comparison of il with the general system of revelation. It ap- 
pears, then, that the apostle deemed this a direct manifestation 
from the Lord, embracing an important design ; and that in al! 
cases of direct influence, we are not to judge of the design by 
our feelings, which are subject to the contro] of a thousand 
varying circumstances, but by a careful reference to a better 
established rule. Hence he adds, ‘‘ We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy.” We shall proceed to inquire, 

{. What is this more sure word of prophecy ? 

If. What is our duty with respect to it ? 

III. What will be the result of observing this duty ? 

I. The “ more sure word of propbecy” is the revealed will ot 
God to man, containing a perfect rule of faith and practice. It 
is essential to such a rule, that it be of a character capable of 
testing all other communications and impressions. As such, it 
must be correct and intelligible in its principles, clear and explicit 
in its precepts and sanctions, general in its adaptation as a system 
of government, and permanent in all its parts. It must also be 
well confirmed, as a revelation from God, by such evidences as 
will produce a rational conviction of its divinity. These things, 
at least, we have a right to look for, in any thing which is pre- 
sented to us as the “ more sure word of prophecy.” 

You perceive, brethren, that the language of our text is com- 
parative ;—one thing is contrasted with another, which is, more- 
over, in some respects like it.. A more sure word implies a refer- 
ence to one, which, in its comparative peculiarities, is Jess sure. 
The contrast appears to be in reference to its competency as an 
authorized rule, to govern us in our faith and practice ; because, 
if it had been intended that one of these should be wholly rejected, 
they would have been placed in direct opposition to each other, 
and not in comparative contrast, as they appear in the cext. 
‘Vith an eye, then, to what we here suppose as distinguishing 
the “more sure word of prophecy,” we proceed directly to our 
first inquiry, What is this “‘ more sure word?” We have said, 
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indeed, that it is the revealed will of God to man. But the nature 
of the inquiry is, through what is this revelation made ? to what 
are we to appeai, as a perfect rule of faith and practice ? 

Some say that it is “the light within,” which is the same with 
them as the “internal operations of the Spirit,” or “ Christ in 
us.” Whatever forms of expression they use in speaking of this 
‘internal light,” they uniformly give it the preference above the 
Scriptures, as 2 ruleto govern us. ‘The Spirit is the rule ;” 
‘“‘ Christ is the light ;” ‘the light is the rule ;” and “ Christ in 
us is the only word of God, and is our rule,” are some of the 
terms in which the sentiment is advanced. This they formally 
contrast with the Scriptures. They ‘are, indeed, useful, but 
only a dead letter ; this is the living rule.” ‘* That which is 
spoken from the Spirit of truth in any, is,” with them, “of as 
great authority as the Scriptures; yea, and greater.” They 
claim to “ have the Spirit for their original and principal rule ;” 
and that “‘ the revelations of the inward light are the only certain 
basis of all Christian faith.” The amount of the whole is, that 
“revelations and the light within form the grand standard of 
faith and morals, and the Scriptures occupy the humble station 
of asecondary rule.” Hence it is, that the text we have chosen 
is in current use by them, and always employed to signify that 
' the “light within” is “the more sure word of prophecy.” 

On the other hand, we say, that the “ written word of God” 
is the ** more sure word of prophecy.” This we assume as our 
general proposition in this part of our subject, and shall endeavour 
to support it. 

To this it is objected, that Jesus Curtst is called the Worn, 
and therefore it cannot be used to signify the Scriptures. In 
reply, we have oniy to say, that it proves too much, and thus 
destroys itself. If it were admitted that the term could be 
applied to only one object, there would be some force in the 


objection ; but even then it would operate against the validity of 


the authority upon which the argument itself depends, and so 
destroy it. We admit that the term is applied to Christ, in a few 
instances ; but we claim, at the same time, that it is oftener used 
in a way in which it cannot be applied to him. Take, brethren, 
only these few instances ; “ Do as seemeth thee good, only the 
Lord establish his word,” 1 Sam. i, 23. «All Israel mourned, 
according to the word of the Lord, which he had spoken by the 
hand of his servant,” 1 Kings xiv, 18. ‘Then said Hezekiah 
unto Isaiah, good is the word of the Lord which thou hast spoken,” 
2 Kings xx, 19. And the Lord himself has said, “So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto 
me void,” Isa. lv, 11. Such forms of expression abound in the 
Scriptures. Hence the language of the prophets was, “ Hear 
the word of the Lord,” Isa. i, 10; and the apostles said, “‘ Be ye 
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doers of the word, and not hearers only,” Jas.i,22. ‘ When ye 
received the word of God which ye heard from us, ye received it not 
as the word of man.”—* Pray that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glorified,” 1 Thess. ii, 13, and 2 Thess. 
ili, 1. And the blessed Saviour too, in commending his disciples 
to his Father, said, “I have given them thy word—they have kept 
thy word—sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth,” 
John xvii, 6, &c. In these and many other passages, the term 
‘¢ word” is used in a way in which, I need not tell you, it cannot 
he applied to Christ. I cannot now stop to show you, as I may 
have occasion to do hereafter, that the term, as here used, must 
refer to the Scriptures. This is not the point in question. The 
objection, which is the subject of our present inquiry, proceeds 
upon the principle, that as Christ is the Word, nothing else can 
be. But if it appear that any thing else may be, the objection is 
of no weight. Now we have seen that the same authority which 
proves that Christ is the Word, proves also that the term is used 
in a way in which it cannot be applied to him, and of course 
must mean something else. If it does mean something else, it 
may mean the Scriptures ; and the objection vanishes. Suffer 
me to add, that in some of these instances it must mean the word 
which was spoken by the prophets and apostles, and has been 
handed down to us as Scripture, or it will prove them guilty of 
falsehood and imposture ; for they have so applied it in unqua- 
lified terms. 

But what is intended by the “more sure word of prophecy” 
in ourtext ? By the common consent of all, either the Scriptures, 
or some direct communication from the Lord, answering, in its 
nature and effect, to the “light within ;” for, in all that is said 
on the passage, by those who quote it in reference to “ imme- 
diate revelations” or “internal light,” the Scriptures are brought 
into the comparison. They claim that they do not “design te 
undervalue the Scriptures, but only depress them to exalt the 
Holy Spirit.” Now as the Scriptures are, by common consent, 
brought into the subject, they are the more or the less sure word. 
If they are not the latter, they must be the former. There can 
be no difficulty, then, in ascertaining this point. The latter must 
be that to which the apostle had just alluded, than which, he 
said, ““we have a more sure word.” If the Scriptures were 
alluded to as the ground of this comparison, then they certainly 
were not intended as the “more sure word ;” if they were not 
so alluded to, and are justly brought into the comparison, they 
certainly are the more sure word. But they were not so alluded 
to ; for reference was explicitly had to the event of the transfi- 
guration upon the mountain, or the feelings occasioned by it. If 
it be ** more sure,” in contrast with this extraordinary manifesta- 
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tion of the divine glory, who will say it is not so, in reference to 
the ordinary operations of the Spirit ? 

It has been urged, against considering the Scriptures the 
‘‘more sure word of prophecy,” that it operates against the 
agency and infallibility of the Holy Spirit; and, by inference, 
against the possibility of salvation to any who have not the written 
word. This is founded in an incorrect view of the subject. We 
believe that the agency cf the Spirit is necessary in the awaken- 
ing and salvation of men. We believe, too, that in its enlight- 
ening and awakening influences, it visits all ; and that, by strictly 
following its dictates, even a heathen may be brought to God, 
and be saved. Are not Job, and Cornelius, and others, examples 
of this? And we believe, still farther, that it guides into all truth ; 
for it cannot teach any thing but truth. But though it performs 
this work in individuals ;—in the grand object of making a reve- 
lation to man, it performs another. The inspiration of the 
Scriptures is as much the work of the Spirit, as are the awakening 
and spiritual exercises of an individual. Here seems to be the 
great error which has led to so much confusion on this subject. 
The Scriptures are represenled as a dead letter, and are held as 
the work of some other agent, while immediate impulses only 
are considered as the work of the Spirit; and therefore the 
infallibility of the Spirit is employed to prove that its immediate 
operations must be more sure than the Scriptures. But the 
argument operates equally in favour of the proposition it is used 
to destroy ; for if “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
the infallibility of that Spirit which inspired it is ample evidence 
of its truth. But although both are the work of the Spirit, which 
cannot err or deceive in any of its operations, yet one is the 
more sure word. We are brought then to inquire, In what con- 
sists this distinction of comparison? We think it is to be found 
in the object had in view, together with the manner of its opera- 
tion, and the distinctness and strength of its influence. 

When the object is the benefit of an individual, in convincing 
him of sin, alarming his conscience, or strengthening his faith, 
the operation must consist with the moral agency of the subject. 
In all things to which man is influenced by the direct operations 
of the Spirit, his moral faculties must be left free to act their part. 
An exercise of the understanding and the will, is essential to the 
moral excellency or the moral turpitude of any act. Hence it 
is, that when the object is to influence individuals to right actions, 
the strength of the influence must not extend to a degree which 
would supersede that exercise ; for then it would not accomplish, 
but defeat the object. Or if the Lord make any extraordinary 
manifestation of himself, for the purpose of strengthening the 
faith, or correcting the prejudices of his people, the direct influ- 
ence which it has must consist with their deliberating on the 
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evidence, and drawing their conclusions ; or it would destroy 
rather than help their faith. So in every communication, whether 
by an extraordinary manifestation of the glory of the Lord, or 
the ordinary operations of the Spirit, if the design be to influence 
us to personal holiness, the degree of strength must be so limited 
as to admit of the free exercise of our moral faculties. This 
was the case in those of the heathen nations who became pious. 
*‘ These,” said the apostle, “having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves, which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the mean while accusing or else excusing one another,” Rom. 
ii, 14, 15. 

But God saw good to make a revelation to man, containing a 
system of doctrines and precepts—of privileges, duties, condi- 
tions, promises, and threatenings. Such a system was necessary, 
both to give him a more perfect knowledge of the character of 
God than was consistent to be given, by the immediate opera- 
tions of the Spirit in affecting him as a moral agent, and to govern 
him in community with his fellow men. Now when it was the 
work of the Spirit purely to dictate to inspired men those truths 
which were to be transmitted to the world, as the word of God, 
it was necessary that the impression should be more strong and 
distiact, so that no place should be left for the exercise of human 
reason. The prophets themselves had the ordinary influences 
of the Spirit, in common with other saints, even when they were 
not inspired to deliver any distinct truth, as a revelation from 
God. But when the Spirit was given them for this specific pur- 
pose, the nature of its operation was extremely different. The 
impulse embraced in itself the truth that was to be delivered, 
and confined the speaker within its own limits, as an honest 
witness is limited by “the facts in evidence.” Precisely that 
which was revealed, and that only, was to be spoken, without 
any private interpretations of existing facts or phenomena. In- 
deed, such was the subject of many of the predictions in the 
Scriptures, that the prophets themselves were carried out of the 
region of their personal knowledge, and could not have uttered 
them from any calculations or inferences of their own; and many 
others were contrary to their inclinations and prejudices, and 
could not, therefore, have been the result of their own will. 
Hence the apostle adds, immediately upon uttering the words of 
our text, ‘* Knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the propheey came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. i, 20. Hence, also, St. Paul 
says, ‘* We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth,” 
2 Cor. xiii, 8. We are not surely to understand, that it is not 
in our power to resist the ordinary operations of the Spirit, or 
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to continue in error, and follow our own will in wresting even 
truth by our private interpretations, where that truth is presented 
to us as a means to lead us to the knowledge and the enjoyment 
of God; but the meaning is, that when the Spirit dictated the 
“holy men of God” to deliver his truth, they could not speak 
against it, by conforming it to their own prejudices ; but were 
constrained to declare it distinctly, as the ‘ Spirit gave them 
utterance.” This is certainly the import of such declarations as 
these, *“* Thus saith the Lord ;”—-and, “‘ The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying,” —with which these holy men every where 
introduced their predictions. Now who does not perceive that 
the work of the Spirit is perfect in all these respects, according 
to the object had in view, although its operations are far more 
vigorous and distinct in one case than in the other? Inthe work 
of revealing truth, it was necessary that it should be so ; because, 
had any place been given to the introduction of private preju- 
dices, (to which we know even good men are inclined,) discre- 
pancies and contradictions would have crept into the system, 
which would have prostrated its claim to divinity. But the same 
vigorous energy in its ordinary operations, when the object is to 
influence individuals, as moral agents, to a course of piety, would 
prevent the exercise of the moral faculties, and defeat the design. 
It appears quite evident that this is the sentiment the apostle 
aimed to inculcate in the passage we are considering. He and 
his two brethren had witnessed the transfiguration. It was an 
extraordinary manifestation of the divine glory. They saw, and 
heard, and felt ; and yet, such was the nature of the transaction, 
that the design was not distinctly declared, but left to be ascer- 
tained by a proper exercise of the faculties, in comparing with 
what God had otherwise revealed. But without such an exer- 
cise of the faculties, the conclusion was hastily drawn from 
existing feelings and prejudices, as the event itself was conceived 
directly to speak what those feelings and prejudices dictated. 
But the first distinct sentiment it did utter, produced a conviction, 
that in this they were deceived. This was naturally calculated 
to impress their minds with the evil and danger of one’s imagin- 
ing himself inspired to deliver a new and distinct truth, from any 
circumstance, however real and splendid, which is designed only 
to lead him the better to improve the truth already made known. 
The prophets, when uttering their predictiens, were hemmed in 
on every side. If they had a word or a vision to declare, they 
handed out just what was handed to them, without inferences 
or conjectures of their own. The truths which were distinctly 
revealed, to be recorded as the word of God, they employed as 
other men do, to help their faith; and very often, the clear 
inference which the understanding drew from what was revealed, 
was at war with their private feelings. They were noi influenced, 
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then, by their feelings in bringing forward a standard of trutli. 
But it was not so with the apostles at the transfiguration. They 
were not, indeed, deceived by the fact, which passed before 
them, for it was real; and when properly understood, had a 
remarkable tendency in subduing their prejudices and increasing 
their faith. But they had mistaken their feelings for a direct 
revelation; and but for an extraordinary interposition to prevent 
it, would probably have yielded to be led by them. If there 
were danger of this in so splendid a manifestation of the divine 
glory as the apostles witnessed upon the mountain, who will say 
there is not in the ordinary religious feelings of even good men ? 
Hence, while we esteem these as the result of the Spirit’s ope- 
rations, for the purpose of our spiritual benefit, we are not to 
forget, that “‘ we have a more sure word of prophecy,” to regulate 
our faith and practice. 

We say God was pleased to make a revelation to man. Why 
he saw fit to make this revelation, it is not our business now to 
inquire. But its utility must be evident to all. Only let us 
compare the condition of those nations where this word has 
been received, with that of those where it has not, and we shall 
have a just view of the worth of this word. The Spirit, in its 
ordinary influences, operates every where; and we have seen 
that there have been examples of piety even among the heathen 
nations. But still, with these examples, is there no preference 
to be given to the condition of those nations where that word 
has prevailed, above that of those where it has not? *‘* What 
advantage hath the Jew ?” said an apostle ; to which he answered 
himself, ‘Much every way, chiefly because that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God,” Rom. iiit,1. The word, then, which has 
a tendency to produce this distinction, must be, not the more 
universal, but the more sure word. It is confirmed by evidence 
which proves that it came from God ; and that it sustains a per- 
manent character, to define our duties and privileges in explicit 
terms, and to settle all controversies with others respecting right 
and wrong,—which our feelings, for many reasons, cannot do. 
It therefore constitutes a proper test, to which our feelings, and 
all our doubtful views, may be brought for correction ; and by 
which duty may be enjoined upon others, with a sanction whose 
influence they may be made to feel. Now let me remark, that 
if ‘the light within” be “the more sure word,” it supersedes the 
Scriptures. That light, so far as it is designed to be operative, 
is universal. If it be ‘the more sure word,” then it is a rule of 
the highest authority to govern us, and we must yield to its de- 
cisions. Whatever may be proved by the word, if it do not 
happen to accord with “the light within,” we must reject,—for 
the rule of the highest authority must govern. Nor does it help 
the case to say, that “the light within” will always coincide 
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with the word; for even then, when we give it the preference 
as a rule of faith and practice, it renders the word of no use 
whatever. And can we, brethren, expect any thing less than a 
practical contempt of the Scriptures, when once their utility is 
no longer acknowledged or felt ? | 

A system of religion calculated to be beneficial to the world, 
must be capable of being taught, believed, and practised. It must 
be, in a word, what the apostle represents the Scriptures to be, 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness,” 2 Tim. iii, 16. For this we have 
the practical assent of even those who say “the light within” is 
the rule. By what authority do they prove that the “ Word was 
God,” or that the Spirit operates at all upca the hearts of men ? 
How do they claim to know that God ever has made a revela- 
tion, or that he now does?’ They do not surely expect to be 
believed, if they say they have no other evidence of these things 
than their own feelings ; for no one would be credited a mo- 
ment, if he should rest such doctrines on his private feelings. 
No, they go to the Scriptures for the ground work of their own 
theory ; that is, plainly, they go to the Scriptures to prove that 
their authority is less than that of “the light within !” and they 
would probably press their authority with some force, if you 
should chance to tell them, that your feelings teach you other- 
wise ! 

But we say this system is to be taught. And who disputes 
this? Do not all, which side soever of this question they take, 
authorize religious instruction ? This supposes that the teachers 
instruct the people into their duty towards God and their fellow 
men. Whatever we may suppose respecting the feelings of 
pious people, we know that those who are not pious, are not 
naturally inclined to do their duty. It needs to be enforced 
upon them by strong and convincing arguments. But let an 
individual come to them, as a teacher, and urge an act upon 
them which he says he feels to be their duty, without any other 
authority for it, and what would be the probable result ? Should 
they oppose their feelings to his, unless he could appeal to some- 
thing better, to convince them of the truth and importance of 
doctrine, he could not hope to succeed Indeed, people who 
are extremely in the wrong, in any matter of controversy in 
which their prejudices and feelings are enlisted, are generally 
most disposed to think themselves infallibly right. And if it be 
once admitted that feeling is the rule of the highest authority to 
govern us, by what means can such be convinced that they are 
not in the right, rather than those who assume to instruct them, 
from an opposite state of feeling ? 

But ifthe Scriptures may be heard on this subject, they make 
it the privilege and duty of the people, to scrutinize the doctrine 
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of all who come to them as religious instructers, and to denounce 
them if they do not teach according to the authorized standard. 
‘Though we,” said an apostle, “or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached, let him be accursed.—As we said before, so say I 
now again, if any man preach any other gospel unto you, than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed,” Gal i, 8,9. And 
another apostle adds, “If there come any unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed,” 2 John 10. It may be inquired, How are we 
to decide upon the doctrines which teachers bring us? The 
answer is plain and easy. ‘To the law and the testimony ; if 
they speak not according to this worp, it is” (not because they 
have new, internal light, but) “because there is no light in them,” 
Isa. viii, 20. ‘If any man speak,” therefore, “let him speak 
as the oracles of God,” 1 Pet. iv, 11. If any say, that what they 
speak by the Spirit, is according to the word, it does not impair 
our argument, but rather confirm it; for to this rule we agree. 
And such an appeal to the Scriptures, in the last resort, is an 
acknowledgment that they are the proper test, and ought to be 
deemed “the more sure word of prophecy.” 

The word requires to be believed, as well as taught. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” Rom. 
x, 17. For “ how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher?” Rom. 
x, 14. But what right has a preacher to demand our belief of 
a proposition, merely on his declaring that he feels it to be a 
truth ? That truth is a revelation from God,—that the preacher 
may be directly moved by the Spirit to declare it,—and that the 
Spirit may impress it upon our hearts when we hear it, are pro- 
positions in which we all agree. Nay, more; we aflirm, that 
without the immediate agency of the Spirit, the preacher can 
neither preach, nor the hearer receive what is preached, to pur- 
pose. But this is not receiving his doctrine immediately from 
the Spirit. If he do not refer to some established rule, for 
evidence of the truth of his doctrine, his feelings can never be 
listened to a moment by reasonable men. Suppose the religion 
of the Bible had never been revealed, or had never reached us ; 
and that no one of us had ever heard any thing of it : and sup- 
pose, then, that a class of men should be really inspired with a 
clear and comprehensive view of this revelation, embracing the 
character, mission, and claims of the Saviour; and that they 
should go forth and preach the same doctrines which are con- 
tained in the gospel, but give no evidence of their truth and divi- 
nity except their own feelings, what right would they have to 
demand our belief? The means would not be adapted to the 
end. To us it would be far from being a “sure word.” We 
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might say, it is possibly so, but we have no evidence to convince 
us that it really is. But, let one be thus inspired, and then let 
him come with the written word, supported by ample evidence, 
and he may both put to silence the gainsayer, and carry con- 
viction to the understanding of the attentive hearer. In this 
case, however, he is not inspired to deliver a new truth, but to 
‘‘ preach the worp”—the “ more sure word of prophecy.” And 
by this he must be prepared to prove all his doctrines, or he 
has no right to be heard or believed. 

But the gospel requires something to be done as well as be- 
lieved. It is worthy of remark, that the morality of the Scriptures 
has secured the respect of even their enemies. But of what the 
gospel requires to be done, some things are suggested by no 
other means, and could never have been thought of, if they had 
not been explicitly revealed ; and others are of a nature with 
which the feelings of those concerned are so generally at vari~ 
ance, that they need to be plainly stated, as duly; and to be 
enforced by the most weighty sanctions. The first class em- 
braces the sabbath and the ordinances of the house of God; and 
the second, all the relative obligations of man, which the pride 
of his heart and the natural selfishness of his disposition, inctie 
him, by all the artifices and perverse reasonings of which he is 
capable, to evade. In either of these cases, what would be the 
effect, if teachers were to enforce these duties on no other 
authority than that of their feelings 2 We own, indeed, that their 
own duties may be impressed upon their minds by the immediate 
operations of the Spirit ; and that they may, moreover, sensibly 
feel what are the duties of others ; but how could they enforce 
these duties on those by whom alone they are to be performed ? 
If the “ internal light” be acknowledged as the highest rule of 
authority, and, by consequence, the Scriptures abandoned as a 
sufficient rule, suppose the perverse, to plead their feelings as 
right, the rule of the Scriptures to the contrary notwithstanding, 
by what means can they be convicted of error? Oh brethren, it 
is a subject of too much importance, to be passed over slightly. 
We have witnessed, even among those who have professed an 
attachment to the cause of piety, occasional controversies, in 
which interest and prejudice have taken so deep a hold as to 
cause extremely different views and feelings respecting right and 
wrong. Refer the decision, in all such cases, to feeling, and 
what would be the result? But take away the written word, and 
to what else can it be referred? If the oppressed are permitted 
to plead the moraiity of the gospel against the unwarrantable 
claims of their oppressors ;— if right and wrong are to be under- 
stood, in order to the government of society,—we are yet desti- 
tute of a competent standard, unless we admit the written word 
as the “ sure word of prophecy.” 
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Furthermore, our feelings have no property in themselves to 
detect error. Nothing is more common than for persons, led 
by a blind zeal, to think themselves most infallibly right. And 
this is generally the case with those who have been highly 
favoured of the Lord, and have become “exalted above measure.” 
Yield to such the proposition that the “light within” is the rule 
to govern them, and you confirm them in their errors ;—you 
even make them right. For if that be the rule, they have the 
highest evidence of being right. Let it not be said, that they 
are not influenced by the Spirit, and therefore are not right ; 
for who knows that they are not? But they have none of that 
love, (whatever light they have,) which is essential to being led 
by the Spirit!) That indeed! but who knows that such love is 
essential to being led by the Spirit? Why, the Scriptures ex- 
pressly require it, and pronounce the man a liar who pretends 
to the one without the other. This is the point. We are then 
driven, at last, to the Scriptures. But if we admit the “light 
within,” (or, what in effect is precisely the same, that which a 
deceived person supposes to be the light within,) as the govern- 
ing rule, we deny ourselves an appeal to the Scriptures, and allow 
him to follow his own feelings. Indeed, we can have no well 
grounded opinion of our own religious estate, on the principle 
of rendering “ internal light,” the “ more sure word ” That we 
must be spiritually exercised, in order to be the spiritual children 
of God, we readily grant. And more than this, we must have a 
consciousness of this spiritual exercise. ‘ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself,” 1 John v, 10. It 
is love to God. Now, no man ean be exercised by the affection 
of love, and be ignorant of either the exercise, or the object of it. 
All this our feelings, under the influence of the Spirit, may do for 
us. But though our feelings testify that we love God, how shall we 
know that this constitutes us the children of God? We answer, 
by bringing them to the rule of the word, and in no other way. 
For how should we be assured that “love is of God,” if the 
Scriptures had not taught us, that “every one that loveth ts born 
of God?” | John iv, 7. In view of the danger to which we are 
exposed, by the various operations made upon our minds, we are 
very plainly admonished by the apostle to “try the spirits,” 1 John 
iv, 1. But no such admonition is given us with respeet to the 
Scriptures. Here we meet with a different language. ‘ Search 
the Scriptures,” John v, 39. To try the spirits, supposes “a 
more sure” rule by which to try them. Of this the spirits are 
capable, but the Scriptures are not. They are already confirmed, 
as an abiding rule, to test every doctrine which is taught, every 
action which is performed, and every emotion of the heart. We 
say, then, that they are the “more sure word of prophecy.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Havine found the pearl of great price, and being déliversa 
from the fear of man, he solicited the captain for permission to 
have preaching in the barracks, and procured a local preacher 
from Dublin to preach to them on sabbath evenings. They then 
removed their prayer meetings from the field to the barracks, 
except that they made occasional visits to the sacred spot where 
the Lord spoke peace to their souls. They had not long esta- 
blished their meetings in the barracks, before an old backslider 
was reclaimed, which was a great help to them, as he was a man 
of considerable taleuts. In a short time two more joined their 
feeble band, and in answer to prayer the good Spirit was poured 
out upon the soldiers in such a manner that in three months 
thirty-six were added to their littlke number. ‘ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth.” From two obscure indivi- 
duals, afraid to meet in a public manner, running to the fields 
that the eye of man might not behold their devotions ; from 
these two sprang a goodly number of holy and happy souls, 
(many of them now in Abraham’s bosom ;) “this was the Lord’s 
doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Phoenix Park had now become dearer than any spot on earth 
to our converted brother ; and the army, which he entered with 
so much reluctance, seemed the best situation in the world for 
the exercise and enjoyment of religion. “I believe,” says he, 
‘‘that there is more love and affection in the army among Chris- 
tian soldiers, than any where else ; we had no barren meetings ; 
some were convinced, others were converted, and all were 
edified in one way or other.” So true it is that, 


‘** The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Well might an apostle exclaim, and well may we repeat his 
words, “Qh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God !- how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out.” 

Scarcely three months had elapsed after the work of the Lord 
began to spread, when the detachment at Phoenix Park was 
remanded back to Dublin. This caused a temporary sorrow 
among the brethren, whose hearts were now, like Jonathan’s 
and David's, “knit together inlove.” But it all worked together 
for good ; for wherever they went they were as the salt of the 
earth, and as a city set on a hill which cannot be hid. Soon 
after their return to Dublin several of the more experienced in 
the society began to meet in band. Brother Davidson had for 
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his band mates Robert Andrews and Robert Milne, two young 
men of extraordinary piety and fine talents. These three young 
men of similar age and in similar circumstances, meeting thus 
together, if observant of the band rules, and faithful to each 
other, must have acquired a love for each other, and a confidence 
in each other, which no other kind of fellowship on earth, what- 
ever be its name, could have inspired ; and so it was ; and thus 
it will be, wherever band meetings are observed according te 
their original intent.* ‘ Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray one for another,” is a scriptural injunction, and where- 
ever it is regarded in the spirit of the command, it will be attended 
with the best results. ‘‘ Where there are no bands there is no 
Methodism,” says Mr. Wesley ; and who ever understood Me- 
thodism better than Mr. Wesley? Let us therefore as a body 
*‘ repent and do our first works, lest our candlestick be removed 
out of its place.” We are a singular people ; raised up, and 
upheld by the special power and providence of God. Let us 
never “‘ remove the ancient land marks.” Let us rather “ con- 
tend for the faith” and practice delivered to our founder. ‘ Israel 
then shall dwell alone, he shall not be reckoned among the na- 
tions,” and though some future Balak should hire a Balaam to 
curse us, his curse shall be turned into a blessing. May the 
Lord preserve his. church, and may I never see the day when it 
shall be said of our Israel, “the glory is departed.” 

Our brother, from whose narrative I have digressed a little, 
while careful to improve in personal holiness, was not negligent 
of the cultivation of his mind. For it appears by his narrative, 
that during his stay in Dublin, he made himself well acquainted 
with the writings of Prideaux, Rollin, Stackhouse, Fenelon, 
Saurin, Bourdalou, Massilon, Josephus, Sccrates, Seneca, Pliny, 
and Wesley and Fletcher. ‘I always made it a practice,” he 
observes, “ with every book I read, first to take a cursory view 
of the work, and then, if satisfied with its contents, I began to 
read it with steady and close application, in order as much as 
possible to partake of the spirit of the author.” But perhaps 
some will say, ‘¢* Where was the fruit of all this reading ? did it 
appear in his writings, his sermons, or his conversation ?” To 
such I would say, take notice of the motto at the beginning of 
this memoir, for certainly it is most applicable to the character 
before us : 


* Jn a letter of brother Davidson’s now before me, dated Dec. 31, 1825, he 
says, **I have had a letter from Dublin, from an old fellow traveller, who is 
still in ‘the good old way.’ He gives a pleasing account of all my band mates, 
and some others of the same class. One of them is now a dignitary of the 
church. Two are travelling preachers. Three are local preachers, some 
leaders, and others exhorters. All of them in an official capacity in the 
ehurch one way or other.” 

The writer of this article speaks thus confidently from experience. 
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* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But I who knew him can testify, that to me at least he often 
supplied the place of an encyclopedia, and when in his company 
I never found the need of a concordance. It has been said, that 
if all the Bibles in the world were burnt, we might find one in 
Scotland. But the question is, ‘* Where ?” and the answer is, 
“In the memory of a Scotchman.” 

About this time an opportunity was given to as many of the 
‘¢ army of reserve” as chose, to “turn out,” and go on “ foreign 
service.” A considerable bounty was offered, and many, allured 
by the charms of gold, left their native land for ever, and two of 
the society followed their example ; but our friend, though he 
believed it right to stand in the defence of his country, preferred 
his religious privileges at home, to the prospect and hazard of 
‘‘ plunder and preferment” abroad. Lorenzo Dow and Alice 
Cambridge made a considerable figure at this time in and about 
Dublin, and though their movements were novel and irregular, 
yet in the opinion of brother Davidson, good was done by their 
means, particularly among the soldiers. The latter, however, 
was not permitted to preach in any of the Methodist chapels ; 
and the former, after finishing his mission, returned to his native 
country, where for aught | know he wanders to this day. 

The time of service in the army drawing near to a close, and 
great changes having taken place, and many new arrangements 
having been made in the different regiments, by which means the 
religious part were brought nearer together, they availed them- 
selves of all the helps in their way; and in addition to prayer 
meetings, class meetings, and band meetings, they added fellow- 
ship meetings, or monthly love feasts, and “ walking in the fear 
of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied.” Their enemies also were at peace with them, and the 
Lord gave them favour in the sight of the officers, and of the 
people around them. They availed themselves of this circum- 
stance, and as their military duty was now easier than at first, 
they spread themselves into bands, and “ entered into the streets 
and lanes of the city ;” and among the poor, ignorant, outcasts 
of society, they did much good ; and as the country at this time 
was protected by the soldiery, they could often have access 
where others could not, by which means they sometimes suc- 
ceeded in bringing over to a better mind some of the sons and 
daughters of the church of Rome; and though they were sure 
of being “ cursed” for their temerity by an interested priesthood, 
yet it mattered not with them who pronounced a carse when 
God pronounced his blessing. 

The interesting period at length arrived when these ‘ lambs 
of the flock” must part. Their time of service having expired, 
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the night previous to their final separation they met together for 
the purpose of commending each other to the grace of God. 
They had a very refreshing time froin the presence of the Lord, 
and then with tears took an affectionate farewell of each other, 
under the impression that they should see each other’s face no 
more in this world. “I found it hard to part,” says brother 
Davidson, “ with those that first taught me the way of salvation. 
The next day we embarked for Liverpool. My much beloved 
and truly affectionate brother Andrews [one of his band mates] 
accompanied me on board, in order to take his last and final 
farewell. I found it a more difficult thing to part with him than 
with any other person, having been more closely united with 
him in Christian fellowship than with any other. As we bore 
down the river I fixed my eyes on the city, until it entirely dis- 
appeared. Then said I, ‘Farewell, Dublin; thou hast been a 
place of great mercy tome. Farewell, beloved brethren, whom 
I hold so dear, and with whom J have often taken sweet counsel, 
and enjoyed many happy days. May God bless you all—adieu.’ ” 

From Liverpool they marched to Hull in Yorkshire, holding 
meetings at every halting place. When at Hull they received a 
letter informing them that their labours in Knuttsford had been 
the means of a revival of religion. On hearing this they com- 
menced operations in Hull, and the same blessed effects followed 
their humble and zealous endeavours here asin the former place. 
They continued in Hull until the regiment was finally disbanded, 
and then a second parting was experienced which was almost 
as painful as the first, and to some perhaps more so. 

His reflections on arriving at thy place of his nativity are 
fraught with piety and good sense. Out of the forty men who 
left the neighbourhood at the time he left it, he was the only 
one that returned. The “ army of reserve,” which at first con- 
tained sixty thousand, was reduced to three thousand five hun- 
dred. Some had gone to the continent of Europe, and some to 
their eternal home. During his military career he had seen ten, 
and sometimes twelve of his fellow soldiers flogged in a day ; 
but was never subjected to that disgrace himself; nor was he 
so much as once within the walls of a guard house, or any where 
else as a prisoner all that time. This he attributes to the mercy 
and grace of God, and not to any cunning that he possessed 
above his fellows. But while we give the glory to God for his 
‘‘ distinguishing grace,” as some would call it, may we not 
ascribe a little something (I will not call it praise nor glory) to 
Methodism, and a pious education, as the immediate causes in 
the hand of God of producing this difference ? In Great Britain 
Methodism and loyalty are almost inseparable, and in this coun- 
try Methodism and patriotism are as nearly allied; and in all 
countries a virtuous education lays a foundation for a virtuous 
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life. But though we praise Scotland as being first among the 
nations in looking to the morals of her children, yet for the social 
means of grace she must surrender the palm to her southern 
sister ; to the land which gave birth to Wesley, and to the 
system to which Wesley gave birth When brother Davidson 
arrived at home, he found no Methodists within thirty miles, nor 
any thing like a prayer meeting among any of the branches of 
the Church of Scotland. Separated from his spiritual com- 
panions and guides ; deprived of all the social means of grace 
in one day, and among unconverted relatives, he soon began to 
‘‘backslide,” and to lose those divine cnjoyments which had 
been his portion when in the army. He then began to neglect 
private devotion, and finally the public worship of God, till at 
last, through the subtlety of the serpent, and the cunning crafti- 
ness of his agents, he lost the life and power of religion altogether. 
Then he fell into a controversy with the Calvinists, which con- 
tinued for some time, but without any good effect on either side. 
They were too old to be convinced of the propriety of his creed, 
and he was too stubborn to be converted to theirs _ His reflec- 
tions, however, on this subject, are very much in point: “ One 
thing I learned by this controversy, namely, that itis much easier to 
move the passions than to convince the judgment, as was evident 
in both parties. Thus did I spend my time in contending for 
the shadow, without taking hold of the substance ; and in pro- 
cess of time I got completely tired of controversy, and gave it 
up as wantonly sacrificing that precious time which ought to 
have been appropriated to better purposes.” 

Previous to his leaving Scotland a second time, he put him- 
self once more to school, in order to review the ground over 
which he had once travelled, and to complete himself in several 
branches of the mathematics. After this he took up his resi- 
dence in England, as a gardener to the duke of Bedford. Here, 
after a lapse of twelve months, he met with a few of the people 
who bore the name of Methodists, and though they were few in 
number, and poor and despised, he cast in his lot among them, 
and now again he sought the Lord with all his heart, and the 
Lord heard his prayer and “healed ail his backslidings,” and 
‘restored unto him the joys of his salvation.” 

, The manner in which he was “thrust out into the vineyard,” 
if I may so speak, J shall give in his own words, on account of 
the artless simplicity with which he relates the simple fact. 
‘The week after the society was formed, [in Woburn, near 
where he then lived,] I was called upon to take up a very heavy 
cross, such as I thought I must have sunk under ; but thanks be 
to God, notwithstanding ,its weight I was enabled to bear it. 
The manner in which this happened was as follows. On Thurs- 
day evening as usual the congregation assembled for preaching, 
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but the preacher disappointed us. At that time I was labouring | 
under great uneasiness ; not on my own account so much as on ! 
account of the people, it being a new appointment, the society 
being small, and there being none to carry on the meeting: at 
last a pious young man beckoned me out of the house, and said 
to me, ‘ What shall we do, as the preacher is likely to disappoint. 
us ?? I am ina strait, said |, whatto do. He proposed to begin 
the meeting with singing and prayer, if I would speak to the 
people. I complied on condition ; if I felt my mind at liberty 
I would; if not, | would conclude the meeting with singing and 
prayer. So in we went; he gave out a hymn and went to 
prayer; but what to do | could not tell, the burden on my mind 
was very great. At length I took up the bymn book and gave 
out a verse or two. In singing the first I felt no alteration, but 
in singing the second all my doubts and tears vanished like ‘the 
baseless fabric of a vision ;? my tongue was loosed ; the fear of 
man disappeared | felt the Lord present and precious, and was 
as certain that it was the will of God for me to speak to the 
people as I was of my existence. Under these circumstances I 
addressed the people for the space of twenty minutes with liberty 
to myself, and to the apparent satisfaction of the people, as 
appeared by their earnest solicitation for me to renew my exer- 
tions on some future occasion.” 

Thus began his public labours for the good of souls, without 
pomp or parade ; without the gown, and without a title, except 
‘gardener to the duke of Bedtord,” to recommend him; no 
wonder “ he was despised and rejected of men.”* There were 
a few, however, notwithstanding all the opposition that he met 
with from the men of this world, that “ clave unto him in love,” 
and in due time and in due form he was entered as a proba- 
tioner on the “local preachers’ plan.” Here our acquaintance 
commenced, for it was my lot to stand in the same relation, on 
the same “ plan,” at the same time ; and I can testify that what- 
ever a haughty world might think of the labours of a “local 
preacher,” the labours of brother Davidson at this period were 
not in vainin the Lord — Fruits of his labour in several parts of 
that circuit (the Bedford circuit) were found after many days. 
On the first plan, which embraced a period of six months, he 
had no more than six Sunday appointments given him, there 
being five travelling and twenty-two local preachers employed 
within the bounds of that one circuit. But though he had no 
more regular appointments, ere six months had expired, he had 
spoken in public forty times. It was thus he gave “ full proof 
of his ministry,” and finding him diligent, acceptable, and useful, 





* If any wish to know what Methodism had to contend with in the region 
where brother Davidson then lived, they are referred to the English Methodist 
Magazine for 1819, p. 20, &c, and for 1821, p. 28, &c. 
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the eyes of the travelling ministers were soon fixed upon him as 
a, suitable candidate for the itinerancy, and they even recom- 
mended him to go on a mission to the West Indies. But when 
he appeared before the committee in London, it was thought that 
his broad Scotch method of speaking would make against him, 
and he did not go, either as a travelling preacher in England, or 
as a missionary to a foreign clime. The preparatory steps 
which it was necessary to take, however, threw him out of his 
situation as gardener at the duke’s, and for some time he was out 
of employment, which was a source of painful trial to his mind. 
After experiencing various disappointments, he at length obtained 
employment for a while in the king’s gardens at Kensington, 
near London ; then at a nursery at a place called Fulham ; from 
whence he removed to Hammersmith, where it was his happy 
lot to reside in the family of a good man, who was both a local 
preacher and aciass leader. He now felt his mind comfortable, 
and was fully resigned to do and suffer the will of God, as he in 
the order of his providence should direct and appoint. Almost 
every sabbath he had an appointment to preach, and frequently 
walked from eighteen to twenty miles, and preached twice, 
which is no uncommon thing for a local preacher ; and all this 
he does without fee or reward. Ungrateful then must be that 
world that can enjoy the benefit of the labours of ten thousand 
local preachers, free of expense, and can refuse its support to 
those whose time and talents, and every thing they have, are 
solely devoted to its good. 

During his stay at Hammersmith he entered into the “ holy 
estate of matrimony ;” but the business of a gardener becoming 
very unprofitable, “owing to the pressure of the times,” he 
finally came to the resolution of crossing the Atlantic, and of 
taking up his residence in the United States of America. He 
had engaged his passage on board the Duke of Marlborough, 
captain Jefiries, before I knew of his intention ; but meeting with 
him at the Book Room, City Road, one evening, I there learned 
his determinations ; and as from my early youth I had often felt 
a wish to visit this ‘good land,” I determined at once to accom- 
pany my friend and his wife on their intended voyage. So on 
Saturd:y morning, September 5, 1818, we took our leave of 
London. In one week more, took our last view of the land of 
our nativity ; the sensations we then felt are not easily described. 
In the cabin were efght passengers, in the steerage seventy-two, 
in all eighty, exclusive of the ship’s company. Our passage 
was rough and tedious, but not particularly dangerous. We 
lost one sailor during the voyage. He fell from the weather 
yard arm on the deck during a heavy gale, and was killed. We 
touched at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and New London in Con- 
necticut, where we met with friends who showed us no small 
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kindness ; and after encountering various trials for the space of 
eighty-four days during the whole of the voyage, we at last landed 
in New-York. Good captain Howard of New London conducted 
us to the house of the Rev. Joshua Soule, (now bishop Soule, ) 
whose cordial manner of receiving us will never be forgotten. 
“<I am glad to see you,” said he, “as strangers and foreigners— 
as Englishmen—as Methodists—and more particularly as Me- 
thodist preachers.” This was language worthy of a bishop. May 
he never lose his reward. But should I now begin to enumerate 
all the acts of kindness, done for the “strangers” on their arrival 
in New-York and since, by our kind friends in the city and else- 
where, I should never come to anend. Suffice it to say, “they 
are written in heaven,” and on the hearts of the survivors, as they 
were on the heart of the deceased. 

From the time of our arrival in New-York up to the time of 
brother Davidson’s decease, he and I were mostly separated ; 
sometimes by a distance of more than a hundred miles. He was 
employed in the gardens and vineyards of the great, I in the 
vineyard of the Lord. My employment was the most honour- 
able, his the most successful. He never failed of raising a crop, 
but hitherto I have always failed. Flowers and fruits of every 
odour and of every hue bloomed and ripened under his care ; 
but as for me, I have laboured in vain, and spent my strength 
for nought. His work is done: he rests from his labours, and 
his works follow him: mine remains to be accomplished. And 
while I am complaining of “contrary currents,” and of “ howl- 
ing blasts,” and of 


‘Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost,” 


tis pleasing to reflect, that 


cn. sng eee $, 9.2 ‘‘ he has reach’d that shore 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.” 
Having drawn out this memoir far beyond the original intent, 
1 must beg leave to suppress a thousand particulars, which, 
though they might be highly gratifying to his intimate friends, 
would not interest the generality of readers. All that I could 
wish to say farther, is, that / have lost my earliest associate in the 
ministry ; one of my most pleasing correspondents ; one of my most 
faithful advisers, and one of my firmest friends. 
As a specimen of his epistolary correspondence I here subjoin 
an extract of one or two of his letters, #®ping that the same 
may benefit the reader as well as the transcriber. 


‘You wish me to give you some advice how to act in the situation 
in which you are now placed. First then I would observe, that as our 
people are in general sincere, solemn, and devout, it will be necessary 
for you to act accordingly. Never let a pleasing and cheerful manner 
of address, ever, for one moment betray your character as a minister 
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of the gospel, I mean by sliding imperceptibly into a light and trifling 
conversation, that does not minister grace to the hearers. Aiways 
have a guard over yourself, in public and in private. One great fault 
our people in general complain of is, that the preachers do not visit 
the poor members of the church so often as they might. Let not this 
complaint ever be heard against you. Visit the poor as often as you 
possibly can; make your visits short, and what you say let it be on 
the subject of religion, let that be your only theme, and always con- 
clude by prayer. ut let it never be said, ‘ He visits the rich, while 
the poor he passes by.’ With respect to your conduct in the pulpit, 
[ beg that all your sermons may be truly evangelical. Let the doc- 
trines of the gospel be your only topics of discourse, such as repent- 
ance, faith, the new birth, the witness of the Spirit, inward and out- 
ward holiness, tlie love of God to a dying world; this last is in my 
opinion a subject of the highest importance. It is the great original 
source of our most holy religion, and as it is a fountain that cannot be 
dried up, so itis a store that never can be exhausted; and on that 
account I would recommend one third of your time and talents to that 
all glorious subject, God’s love to man. ~ But do not forget the willing- 
ness of Christ to receive all, especially such sinners as some are pleased 
to denominate ‘ reprobates ;’ yes, tell the reprobates, so called, that 
Christ died for them; and oh that the mighty power of God might fall 
upon you and upon your congregation, while telling them of the unpa- 
ralleled love of God to a fallen world.” 


Having attended a camp meeting, he writes thus respecting it : 


“‘ The whole of the services were judiciously carried on. Order and 
regularity universally prevailed among the people. Brother P. preached 
twice; he is truly a good preacher. The greatest number of people 
was there on Wednesday. It was supposed there were between six 
and seven thousand present. I could not get into the spirit of the 
meeting until it was over. I then thought if they would commence 
again I should be prepared. I was completely lost in astonishment. 
{ highly approve of camp meetings, and could wish they were more 
frequent, and that I had an opportunity of attending them.” 


This was the first that he attended.—He then adds: 


‘“‘] trust'that you are strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might—preach a free, full, and present salvation, to poor sinners. 
Nothing else will do but downright Methodism both inside and outside, 
that 1 am fully convinced of, therefore take heed unto thyself and to 
the doctrines of Methodism ; continue in them; for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyselfand them that hear thee.” 


At another time he writes thus, on a noted text in the thirty- 
third of Ezekiel : 


‘‘The text contains what is called the oath of God. An oath 
among men is made use of in confirmation of truth. This cannot 
apply to God as man to man, for he is truth itself, and of course needs 
no confirmation. But man requires the strongest proof on any 
momentous subject. So in condescension to human weakness the 
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62 Memoir of Mr. James Davipson. 


Aimighty makes use of an oath. But to whom do men appeal upon 
oath? To God. 'To whom does God appeal when he swears? Not 
to man, but to himself. Hence it follows, that the purport of this oath. 
must be of vast importance to men. Whatis it then? It is his willing- 
ness to save sinners. Why then are they not saved? Because there 
are two words in the text overlooked, although doubly repeated; “ Turn 
ye, turn ye.” Let these two words be attended to, and God will im- 
mediately accomplish his oath. Neglect the condition, the oath is 
null and void. So according to my opinion the condition is the most 
impertant point in the text, the point on which a preacher should dwell 
most, for upon this the oath is suspended. Who can read this portion 
of holy writ and say that the salvation of man is unconditional ; they 
that can receive it, let them receive it.” 


His ardent attachment to the cause of Methodism will appear 
by what follows : 

‘‘Upon the whole I love the Methodist doctrine, because it is the 
doctrine of the Bible. The discipline of the Methodists is good and 
wholesome, and if I were a candidate for the itineracy I could cheer- 
fully subscribe to all their articles of faith. For my own part I am 
fully satisfied with that highly respected body of people, and mean to 
stick by them, God being my helper, while there is a button on my 
coat.” 

The reader will perhaps wonder, if such was his attachment 
to Methodism and to the itineracy, how it was that he did not 
offer himself to the annual conference as a candidate for the - 
travelling ministry. Two reasons are all that can be assigned : 
1. He was extremely diffident of his abilities and fitness for the 
work. 2. He wasswell aware that in a travelling capacity there 
was no prospect of realizing more than a competency, and 
hardly that as a married preacher, and he did not wish to bea 
burden to the connexion, but preferred labouring with his own 
hands that he might give to others, rather than to be dependant 
on others for his daily support. 

But though he did not rise to the full honour of a “ travelling 
elder” inthe church of God, which I believe was once his highest 
ambition on earth, it is right to say that he served the church 
five years as a local preacher on the other side of the flood, and 
eight years on this, and was elected to the office of a deacon at 
the last annual conference. 

Of the closing scene of his life I am unable to give any account, 
farther than in the words of a friend, written to me a few days 
after his decease.—* Brother Davidson is gone; and thanks be 
to God, he left a pleasing testimony behind him that all was well; 
his confidence was strong ; and though for nine days his pain was 
most excruciating, reason was permitted to retain her sway, and 
the prospect was clear before him.” 

Concerning his character, having already said so much, I have 
not room in this communication to say any more, unless I sub- 
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join the testimony of the friend whose words I have just now 
quoted. In the same letter he remarks, concerning the “ardour 
of his friendship,” that it was ‘ equalled by very few, and sur- 
passed by none ;” “ and to be intimately acquainted with brother 
Davidson,” he adds, “‘ was the same thing as to know a greater 
portion of true excellence.” With this testimony | shall con- 
clude, as there needs no more, unless it be to correct a former 
statement,* which says that “‘ He died as he lived : 
** Little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone.” 
This is a mistake. He was not altogether unknown, neither was 
he “loved and prized by God alone.” He was “ known” in 
Scotland as an aspiring youth; in /reland as a good soldier, and 
a true convert ; in England as a faithful servant to his employers 
and a respectable and useful local preacher ; and he was “ loved 
and prized” by many. How much he was “loved and prized” 
in this country by some, is already well known, and more I trust 
will yet appear by a kind regard to the afflictive circumstances 
of his desolate widow and children. 
‘“ Farewell. dear friend, a long farewell, 
For we shall meet no more; 


Till we are raised with thee to dwell, 
On Zion’s peaceful shore. 


Farewell, dear friend, again farewell; 
Soon we shall rise to thee; 

And when we meet no tongue can tell 
How great our joys shall be.” 


GEORGE COLES. 
Schenectady, July 27, 1827. 
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I. 1. Tue late ingenious Dr. 
Hartley, in his Essay on Man, re- 
solves all thoughts into vibrations 
of the brain. When any of the 
fine fibres of the brain are moved, 
_ so as to vibrate to and fro, then 
(according to his scheme) a per- 
ception or sensation is the natural 
consequence. These sensations 
are at first simple, but are after- 
wards variously compounded : till, 
by farther vibrations, ideas of reflec- 
tion are added toideas of sensation. 
By the additional vibrations of this 


* Inthe Christian Advocate and Journal for June 22, 1827. 


curious organ, our judgments of 
things are also formed. And from 
the same fruitful source arise our 
reasoning’s in their endless variety. 

2. From our apprehensions of 
things, from our judgments and 
reasonings concerning them, all 
our passions arise: whether those 
which are more sudden and tran- 
sient, or those of a permanent na- 
ture. And from the several mix- 
tures and modifications of these, 
our tempers or dispositions flow : 
very nearly, if not altogethcr the 
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same with what are usually termed 
virtues or vices. 

3. Our passions and tempers are 
the immediate source of all our 
words and actions. Of conse- 
quence, these likewise depending 
on our passions, and our passions 
on our judgments and apprehen- 
sions, all our actions, passions, and 
judgments are ultimately resolvable 
into the vibrations of the brain. 
And all of them together follow 
each other, in one connected chain. 

4. “ But you will say, (says the 
doctor,) this infers the universal 
necessity of human actions. I am 
sorry for it: but I cannot help it.” 
Hut since he saw this destroyed the 
very essence of morality, leaving 
no room for either virtue or vice, 
why did he publish it to the world? 
Why? Because his brain vibrated 
in such a manner, that he could 
not help it.—Alas for poor human 
nature! If this is so, where is 
‘‘ The dignity of man ?” 

If. 1. But other great men to- 
tally disapprove of the doctrine of 
vibrations. They give an entirely 
different account of this whole af- 
fair. They say, the delicate, soft, 
and almost fluid substance, of 
which the brain is composed, is 
absolutely incapable of such vibra- 
tions, as the doctor ascribes to it: 
but that the animal spirits, what- 
ever they are, continually moving 
through that soft substance, natu- 
rally form various traces therein ; 
first, very simple, then less or more 
compounded : that these are after- 
wards varied innumerable ways ; 
and that from these simple or com- 
pounded traces, arise simple or 
compounded ideas, whether of sen- 
sation or reflection. From these 
result the judgments we form, with 
all our train of reasonings. And at 
a little farther remove, our pas- 
sions, our tempers, and from these 
our words and actions. 
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2. [tis easy to observe, that this 
scheme equally infers the universal 
necessity of human actions. The 
premises indeed are a little differ- 
ent, but the conclusion is one and 
the same. If every thought, word, 
and action, necessarily depends 
upon those traces in the brain, 
which are formed whether we will 
or not, without either our consent 
or knowledge ; then the man has 
no more liberty in thinking, speak- 
ing, or acting, than the stone has 
in falling. 

Ilf. That great man, president 
Edwards, of New England, places 
this in a still stronger light. He 
says, 

1. The whole frame of this world 
wherein we are placed is so cen- 
stituted, that without our choice, 
visible objects affect our eyes, 
sounds strike upon the ear, and the 
other things which surround us 
affect the other bodily organs, ac- 
cording to their several natures. 

2. The nerves, which are spread 
all over the body, without any 
choice of curs, convey the impres- 
sion made on the outward organ to 
the common sensory ; supposed to 
be lodged, cither in the pineal 
gland, or in some other part of the 
brain. 

3. Immediately, without our 
choice the perception or sensation 
follows. 

4. The simple apprehension 
(analogous to sensation) furnishes 
us with simple ideas. 

5. These ideas are more and 
more associated together, still 
without our choice : and we under- 
stand, judge, reason, accordingly : 
yea, love, hate, joy, grieve, hope, 
or fear. 

6. And according to our pas- 
sions we speak and act. Where is 
liberty then? Itis excluded. All 
you see is one connected chain, 
fixed as the pillars of heaven. 











IV. To the same effect, though 
with a little variation, speaks the 
ingenious lord Kaim. He says, 

‘‘ The universe is one immense 
machine, one amazing piece of 
clock work, consisting of innume- 
rable wheels, fitly framed, and in- 
dissolubly linked together. Man is 
one of these wheels, fixed in the 
middle of this vast automaton. And 
he moves just as necessarily as the 
rest, as the sun, or moon, or earth. 
Only with this difference, (which 
was necessary for completing the 
design of the great Artificer,) that 
he seems to himself perfectly free ; 
he imagines that he is unnecessita- 
ted, and master of his own motions: 
whereas in truth he no more directs 
or moves himself, than any other 
wheel in the machine.” 

The general inference then is 
still the same : the point which all 
these so laboriously endeavour to 
prove is, that inevitable necessity 
governs all things, and men have 
no more liberty than stones ! 

V. 1. But allowing all this: al- 
Jowing (in a sense) all that doctor 
Hartley, Edwards, and their asso- 
ciates contend for : what discovery 
have they made? What new thing 
have they found out? What does 
all this amount to? With infinite 
pains, with immense parade, with 
the utmost ostentation of mathe- 
matical and metaphysical learning, 
they have discovered Just as much 
as they might have found in one 
single line of the Bible: 

Wihout me ye can do nothing ! 
Absolutely, positively nothing !— 
Seeing, in him all things live and 
move, as well as have their being : 
seeing, he is not only the true pri- 
mum mobile, containing the whole 
frame of creation, but likewise the 
inward, sustaining, acting principle, 
indeed the only proper Agent in the 
universe : unless so far as he im- 
parts a spark of his active, self 
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moving nature to created spirits. 
But more especially ye can do no- 
thing right, nothing wise, nothing 
good, without the direct, immediate 
agency of the First Cause. 

2. Let the trial be made. And, 
first, what can reason, all sufficient 
reason, do in this matter? Let us 
try, upon doctor Hartley’s scheme. 
Can it prevent or alter the vibra- 
tions of the brain? Can it prevent 
or alter the various compositions of 
them? or cut off the connexion be- 
tween these and our apprehensions, 
judgments, reasonings? or be- 
tween these and our passions? or 
that between our passions, and our 
words and actions?! Not at all. 
Reason can do nothing in this mat- 
ter. In spite of all our reason, 
nature will keep its course, will 
hold on its way, and utterly bear 
down its feeble opponent. 

3. And what can reason do, upon 
the second supposition? Can it 
prevent or alter the ¢races in the 
brain? Not ajet more than it could 
the vibrations. They laugh at all 
its power. Can it cut off the con- 
nexion between those traces and 
our apprehensions: or that be- 
tween our apprehensions and our 
passions? or between our passions 
and actions? Nothing at all of 
this. It may see the evil, but it 
cannot help it. 

4. Try what reason can do upon 
the third supposition, that of presi- 
dent Edwards. Can it change the 
appearances of things that surround 
us? or the impression which the 
nerves convey to the common 
sensory ? or the sensation that fol- 
lows? or the apprehension? Or 
can it cut off the connexion be- 
tween our apprehensions of things 
and our passions ? or that between 
our passions and our actions? 
Poor, impotent reason! It can do 
neither more nor less in any of 
these — It canot alter the 
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outward constitution of things ; the 
nature of light, sound, or the other 
objects that surround us. It can- 
not prevent their affecting our 
senses thus and thus. And then, 
will not al] the rest follow ? 

5. Make a tral, if reason can do 
any more, upon lord Kaim’s sup- 
position. Can it in any degree alter 
the nature of the universal ma- 
chine ¢ Can it change or stop the 
motion of any one wheel? Utterly 
impossible. 

6. Has free will any more power 
in these respects than reason? Let 
the trial be made upon cach of 
these schemes. 

What can it do upon Dr. Hart- 
ley’s scheme? Can our free will 
alter one vibration of the brain? 
What can it do upon the second 
scheme ? Can it erase or alter one 
of the traces formed there? What 
can it do upon Dr. Edwards’s? 
Can-it alter the appearances of the 
things that surround us? or the 
impressions they make upon the 
nerves? or the natural conse- 
quences of them? Can it do any 
thing more on Jord Kaim’s scheme? 
Can it any ways alter the constitu- 
tion of the great clock? Stand 
still! Look awhile into your own 
breast! What can your will do in 
any of these matters ? Ah poor free 
will! Does not plain experience 
show, it is as impotent as your 
reason? Let it stand then as an 
eternal truth, Without me ye can do 
nothing. 

VI. 1. But in the same old book 
there is another word, I can do all 
thingsthrough Christ strengthening 
me. Here the charm is dissolved ! 
The light breaks in, and the sha- 
dows flee away. 

One of these sentences should ne- 
ver be viewed apart from the other: 
each receives light from the other. 
God hath joined them together, 
and let no man put them asunder. 
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Now taking this into the ac- 
count, I care not one pin, for all 
Dr. Hartley can say of his vibra- 
tions. Allowing the whole which 
he contends for, allowing all the 
links of his mathematical chain to 
be as indissolubly jomed together 
as are the propositions in Euclid : 
suppose vibrations, perceptions, 
judgments, passions, tempers, ac- 
tions, ever so naturally follow each 
other: what is all this to the God 
of nature? Cannot he stop, alter, 
annihilate, any or all of these, in 
whatever manner, and in whatever 
moment he pleases? Away then 
with ali these fine wrought specu- 
lations! Sweep them off as a spi- 
der’s web! Scatter them in the 
wind! How helpless soever they 
may be, who are without God in 
the world: however they may 
groan under the iron hand of dire 
necessity : necessity has no power 
over those, who have the Lord for | 
their God. Each of these can say, 
through happy experience, I -can 
do all things through Christ 
strengthening me. 

2. Again. Allowing all the mi- 
nute philosophers can say, of the 
traces formed in the brain, and of 
perceptions, judgments, passions, 
tempers, words, and actions, natu- 
rally flowing therefrom: whatever 
dreadful consequences may follow 
from hence, with regard to those 
who know not God, who have only 
natural reason and free will to op- 


pose the power of nature : (which 


we know to have no more force, 
than a thread of tow that has 
touched the fire) under the influ- 
ence of the God of nature, we 
laugh all our enemies to scorn. 
He can alter or efface all these 
traces in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Still, although 


without him I can do nothing, I 
can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me. 
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.3. Yet again. Let Dr. Edwards 
say all he will or can, concerning 
the outward appearances of things, 
as giving rise to sensations, associ- 
ations of ideas, passions, disposi- 
tions, and actions: allowing this 
to be the course of nature: what 
then? See, One superior to na- 
ture! What is the course of nature 
to him? By a word, a nod, he 
turneth it upside down! 


His power inverted nature owns, 
Her only law, his sovereign word. 


Let your chain be wrought ever so 
firm : he nods, and it flies in pieces. 
He touches it, and all the links 
fall asunder, as unconnected as 
the sand. 

4. Once more. After lord Kaim 
has said all he pleases concerning 
the grand machine of the universe, 
and concerning the connexion of 
its several wheels, yet it must be 
allowed, he that made it, can un- 
make it: can vary every wheel, 
every spring, every movement, 
at his own good pleasure. Neither 
therefore dves this imply any neces- 
sity, laid either upon the thoughts, 
passions, or actions, of those that 
know and trust in him, who is the 
Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth. 

5. Ah poor infidel! This is no 
comfort to you! -You must plunge 
on in the fatal whirlpool! You are 
without hope ! Without help! For 
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there is only one possible help : 
and that you spurn. What follows 
then? Why . 


Dum adamantinos 
Figit dira necessitas 
Clavos, von animum metn, 
Noo mortis laqueis expediet caput. 


Oh what advantage has a Christian 
(a real Christian) over an infidel ! 
He sees God! Consequently 


————-—— Metus omnes, et inexerabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Achervntis avari 


He tr mples on texvrable fate, 
And fear, acd death, and hell! 


6. Ah poor Predestinarian! It 
you are true to your doctrine, this 
is no comfort to you! For perhaps 
you are not of the elect number: 
if so, you are in the whirlpool.too. 
For what is your hope ! Where is 
your help? There is no help for 
youin yourGod. Your God! No. 
Be is not yours : he never was ; he 
never willbe. He that made you, 
he that called you into being, has 
no pity upon you! He made you 
for this very end. to damn you ; to 
cast you headlong into a lake of 
fire burning with brimstone ! This 
was prepared for you. or ever the 
world began! And for this you are 
now reserved in chains of darkness, 
till the decree brings forth; till, 
according to his eternal, unchange- 
able, irresistible will, 


You groan, you how!, vou writhe in waves of fire 
And pour forth blasphemies at his desire ! 


Oh God, how long shall this doc- 
trine stand ? 





THOUGHTS CONCERNING GOSPEL MINISTERS. 
By the Rev John Wesley. 


1. How frequently do we hear 
this expression, from the mouths 
of rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned? Many lament that they 
have not a gospel nainister in their 
church, and therefore are con- 
strained to seek one at the meet- 
ing. Many rejoice that they have 
a gospel minister, and that there 
are many such in their neighbour- 
hood. Mean time they generally 


‘ 


speak with much displeasure, if not 
contempt of those, who, they say, 
are not gospel ministers. 

2. But it is to be feared, few of 
these understand what they say. 
Few understand what that expres- 
sion means. Most that use it, 
have only crude, confused notions 
concerning gospel ministers. And 
hence many inconveniences arise ; 
yea much hurt to the souls of men. 
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They contract prejudices in favour 
of very worthless men, who are in- 
deed blind leaders of the blind ; not 
knowing what the real gospel is, 
and therefore incapable of preach- 
ing it to others. Mean time from 
the same cause they contract pre- 
judices against other ministers, 
who in reality both live and preach 
the gospel : and therefore are well 
able to instruct them in all those 
truths that accompany salvation. 

3. But what then is the mean- 
ing of the expression? Who is a 
gospel minister? Let us consider 
this important question calmly, in 
the fear and in the presence of 
God. 

Not every one that preaches the 
eternal decrees: (although many 
suppose, this is the very thing !) 
that talks much of the sovereignty 
of God, of free, distinguishing 
grace; of dear electing love; of 
irresistible grace, and of the infal- 
lible perseverance of the saints. A 
man may speak of all these, by 
the hour together: yea, with all 
his heart, and with all his voice : 
and yet have no right at all to the 
title of a gospel minister. 

Not every one that talks largely 
and earnestly on (those precious 
subjects) the righteousness and 
blood of Christ. Let a man des- 
cant upon these in ever so lively a 
manner, let him describe his suffer- 
ings ever so pathetically : if he 
stops there ; if he does not show 
man’s duty as well as Christ’s 
sufferings ; if he does not apply all 
to the consciences of the hearers : 
he will never lead them to life, 
cither here or hereafter, and, there- 
fore, is no gospel minister. 

Not every one who deals in the 
promises only, without ever show- 
ing the terrors of the law: that 
slides over the wrath of God re- 
vealed from heaven, against ali un- 
godliness and unrighteousness, and 
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endeavours to heal those that ne- 
ver were wounded. These pro- 
mise mongers are no gospel minis- 
ters. 

Not every one (very nearly al- 
lied to the former) who bends all 
his strength to coar sinners to 
Christ . such soft, tender expres- 
sions, as ‘*‘ My dear hearers, my 
dear lambs,” though repeated a 
thousand times, do not prove a man 
to be a minister. 

Lastly, not every one that 
preaches justification by faith ; he 
that goes no farther than this, that 
does not insist upon sanctification 
also, upon all the fruits of faith ; 
upon universal holiness: does not 
declare the whole counsel of God : 
and consequently is not a gospel 
minister. 

4. Who then is such? Who is 
a gospel minister, in the full, scrip- 
tural sense of the word? He and 
he alone, of whatever denomina- 
tion, that does declare the whole 
counsel of God~ that does preach 
the whole gospel, even justifica- 
tion and sanctification preparatory 
to glory. He that does not put 
asunder what God has joined ; but 
publishes alike, Christ dying for 
us, and Christ living in us. He 
that constantly applies all this to 
the hearts of the hearers, being 
willing to spend and be spent for 
them: having himself the mind 
which was in Christ, and steadily 
walking as Christ also walked : he, 
and he alone, can with propriety 
be termed, a gospel minister. 

5. Let it be particularly ob- 
served, if the gospel be ‘“ Glad 
tidings of great salvation which 
shall be unto all people ;” then 
those only are, in the full sense, 
gospel ministers who proclaim the 
great salvatian, that is, salvation 
from ail (both inward and outward) 
sin, into all the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus; and likewise pro- 











claim offers of this salvation to 
every child of man. This honour- 
able title is therefore vilely pros- 
tituted, when it is given to any but 
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those who testify, That God will- 
eth all men‘to be saved, and to be 
perfect as their Father whichis in 
heaven is perfect. 


THOUGHTS ON NERVOUS DISORDERS 5 
Particularly that which is usually termed Lowness of Spirits. 


By the Rev. 

1. WueEn physicians meet with 
disorders which they do not un- 
derstand, they commonly term 
them nervous: a word that con- 
veys to us no determinate idea, 
but it is a good cover for learned 
ignorance. But these are often 
no natural disorders of the body, 
but the hand of God upon the soul, 
being a dull consciousness of the 
want of God, and the unsatisfac- 
toriness of every thing here below. 
At other times it is conviction of 
sin, either in a higher or a lower 
degree. It is no wonder that those 
who are strangers to religion, 
should not know what to make of 
this: and that consequently all 
their prescriptions should*be use- 
less, seeing they quite mistake the 
cause. 

2. But undoubtedly there are 
nervous disorders which are purely 
natural. Many of these are con- 
nected with other diseases, whether 
acute or chronical. Many are the 
forerunaers of various distempers, 
and many theconsequencesofthem. 
But there are those, which are not 
connected with others, being them- 
selves a distinct, original distem- 
per. And this frequently arises to 
such a height, that it seems to be 
one species of madness. So one 
man imagines himself to be made 
of glass ; another thinks he is too 
tall to go in at the door. This is 
often termed the spleen or vapours: 
often lowness of spirits: a phrase 
that having scarcely any meaning, 
_is so much the fitter to be given to 
this unintelligible disorder. — It 
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seems to have taken its rise from 
hence. We sometimes say, A man 
is in high spirits. And the proper 
opposite to this is, He is low spi- 
rited. Does not this imply, that 
a kind of faintness, weariness, and 
listlessness affects the whole body, 
so that he is disinclined to any 
motion, and hardly cares to move 
hand or foot? But the mind v.eems 
chiefly to be affected, having lost 
its relish of every thing, and being 
no longer capable of enjoying the 
things it once delighted in most. 
Nay, every thing round about, is 
not only flat and insipid, but dreary 
and uncomfortable. Itis not strange 
if to one in this state, life itself is 
become a burden: yea so insup- 
portable a burden, that many who 
have all this world can give, des- 
perately rush into an unknown 
world, rather than bear it any 
longer. 

3. But what are the causes of 
this strange disorder? One cause 
is, the use of spirituous liquors. 
This is one of the horrid effects, 
which naturally follow the swal- 
lowing that fashionable poison. 
That liquid fire lays the founda- 
tion of numberless diseases. and 
of this in particular. It is amaz- 
ing that the preparing or selling 
this poison, should be permitted, I 
will not say in any Christian coun- 
try, but in any civilized state. 
‘“‘ Qh, it brings in a considerable 
sum of money to government.” 
True; but is it wise to barter 
men’s lives for money? Surely 
that gold is bought too dear, if it ts 
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the price of blood. Does not the 
strength of every country consist 
in the number of its inhabitants ? 
If so, the lessening their number is 
a loss, which no money can com- 
pensate. So that it is inexcusable 
ill husbandry, to give the lives of 
useful men for any sum of money 
whatever. 

4. But a more extensive cause 
of this disorder than the use of 
drams, I apprehend is the use of 
tea: particularly whero it is taken 
either in large quantities, or strong, 
or without cream and sugar. ‘“‘ Nay, 
weak tea is far more hurtful.” 
This is a_ senseless, shameless 
falsehood. I long drank hot water 
and sugar instead of tea ; and it did 
me no hurt at all. But three cups 
of strong tea will now make my 
hand shake, so that I can hardly 
write. And let any try the expe- 
riment: if any tea make his hand 
shake, it will not be weak tea but 
strong. This has exceedingly in- 
creased the number of nervous 
complaints throughout the three 
kingdoms. And this furnishes us 
with a satisfactory answer to the 
common question. ‘‘ Why are these 
complaints so general now, which 
were scarcely heard of two or 
three centuries ago?” For this 
plain reason, Two or three centu- 
ries ago, no tea was drank in either 
Britain or Ireland. 

5 But allowing both tea and 
spirituous liquors to have contri- 
buted largely to the increase of 
nervous disorders, yet it may be 
doubted, whether one or both of 
them are the princival causes of 
them. The particular causes of 


them, (particularly among those 
who do not work for their living.) 
are, as Dr. Cadogan justly ob- 
serves, indolence, intemperance, 
and irregular passions. 

First, Indolence, the not using 
sttch a degree of exercise as the 
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constitution requires. To illus- 
trate this. Our body is composed 
of earth, water, air, and fire; and 
the two latter are as necessary 
as the two former. To supply 
these, that curious engine, the 
lungs, continually take in the air, 
to every particle of which a parti- 
cle of fire is attached, which being 
detached from it, is mingled with 
the blood. Now exercise quickens 
the motion of the lungs, and ena- 
bles them to collect from the air, 
a due quantity of fire. The nerves 
are the conductors of this ethereal 
fire, vulgarly called the animal 
spirits. If this is duly diffused 
through the whole body, we are 
lively and vigorous. If it is not 
(which without exercise it cannot 
be) we soon grow faint and lan- 
guid. And if other disorders do 
not ensue. those termed nervous 
surely will. with that whole train 
of symptoms which are usually 
comprised in what is termed low- 
ness of spirits. 

6. Fntemperance is another 
principal cause of this: if not in- 
temperance in drink, which is 
not quite so common, yet intem- 
perance in meat: the taking more 
of it than nature requires. Dr. 
Cheyne well observes, it is not 
generally the quality, but the quan- 
tity of what we eat which hurts us. 
What hurts the nerves in particular 
is the eating too much animal food, 
especially at night: much more the 
eating at one meal, foods of seve- 


“ral different kinds. If we consider 


how few’ observe this, we shall not 
wonder that so many have nervous 
disorders : especially among those 
that have an opportunity of indulg- 
ing themselves daily in variety, 
and who are hereby continually 
tempted to eat more than nature 
requires. 

7. But there is another sort of 
intemperance of which, I think, 
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Dr. Cadogan does not take the 
least notice. And yet it is the 
source of more nervous. disorders 
than even intemperance in food : 
I mean intemperance in sleep ; the 
sleeping longer than nature re- 
quires. " This alone will account 
for the weak nerves of most of our 
nobility and gentry. Not that I 
would insist upon the old rule, 


Sex horas quivis poscit, septemq; scholaris; 
Octo viator babet; nebulo quisq; novem. 


I would allow between six and 
seven hours at an average, to a 
healthy man; or an hour more, 
between seven and eight hours, to 
an unhealthy man. AndI do not 
remember, thatin threescore years, 
I have known either man or wo- 
man, who laid longer in bed than 
this (whether they slept or not) 
but in some years they complained 
of lowness of sptrits. 

The plain reason of which seems 
to be, while we sleep, all the 
springs of nature are unbent. And 
if we sleep longer than is sufh- 
cient, they are relaxed more than 
is sufficient, and of course grow 
weaker and weaker. And if we 
lie longer in bed, though without 
sleep, the very posture relaxes the 
whole body : much more when we 
are covered up with clothes, which 
throw back on the body whatever 
perspires from it. By this means 
it is stewed in the moist vapour: 
it sucks in again, what nature had 
cast out, and the flesh is as it were 
parboiled therein, and becomes 
more and nore soft and flabby. 
And the nerves suffer at least as 
much hereby as any other part of 
the habit. I cannot, therefore, 
but account this, the lying too long 
in bed, the grand cause of our 
nervous disorders. 

8. And this alone sufficiently 
answers this question, ‘‘ Why are 
we more nervous than our forefa- 
thers?” Because we lie longer in 
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bed: they, rich and poor, slept 
about eight, when they heard the 
curfew bell, and rose at four ; the 
bell ringing at that hour, (as well 
as at eight) in every parish in 
England. We rise (if not obliged 
to work for our living) at ten, 
eleven, or twelve. Is it any won- 
der then, were there no other 
cause, that we complain of lowness 
of spirits ? 

9. Yet something may be allow- 
ed to irregular passions. For as 
long as the soul and body are uni- 
ted, these undoubtedly affect the 
body; the nerves in particular. 
Even violent joy, though it raises 
the spirits for a time, does after- 
wards sink them greatly. And 
every one knows what an influence 
fear has upon our whole frame. 
Nay even hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick ; puts the mind all out of 
tune. The same effect have all 
foolish and hurtful desires. They 
pierce us through with many sor- 
rows. They occasion a deep de- 
pression of the spirits : so, above 
all, does inordinate affection : 
whereby so many refusing to be 
comforted, sorrow even unto death. 

10. But is there no cure for this 
sore evil? Is there no remedy for 
lowness of spirits? Undoubtedly 
there is, a most certain cure, if you 
are willing to pay the price of it. 
But this price is not silver, or gold; 
nor any thing purchaseablethereby. 
If you would give all the substance 
of your house for it, it would be 
utterly despised. And all the me- 
dicines under the sun avail nothing 
in this distemper. The whole ma- 
teria medica put together, will do 
you no lasting service: they do 
not strike at the root of the disease : 
but you must remove the cause, if 
you wish to remove the effect. 

But this cannot be done by your 
own strength : itcan only be done 
by the mighty power of God. If 
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youare convinced of this, set about 
it trusting in him, and you will 
surely conquer. 

First, Sacredly abstain from all 
spirituous liquors. ‘Touch them 
not, on any pretence whatever. 
To others they may sometimes be 
of use; but to nervous persons 
they are deadly poison. 

Secondly, If you drink any, drink 
but little tea, and none at all with- 
out eating, or without sugar and 
cream. ‘* But you like it without.” 
No matter: prefer health before 
taste. 

Thirdly, Every day of your life, 
take at least an hour’s exercise, 
between breakfast and dinner. (If 
you will, take another hour, before 
supper, or before you sleep.) If 
you can, take it in the open air; 
otherwise, in the house. If you 
cannot rise, or walk abroad, use 
within, a dumb bell, or a wooden 
horse. If you have not strength 
to do this for an hour at a time, 
do it at twice or thrice. Let no- 
thing hinder you. Your life is at 
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stake. 
this. 

Fourthly, Take no more food 
than nature requires. Dine upon 
one thing (except pudding or pie.) 
Eat no flesh at supper ; but some- 
thing light and easy of digestion. 

Fifthly, Sleep early and rise 
early, unless you are ill, never lie 
in bed much above seven hours. 
Then you will never lie awake. 
Your flesh will be firm, and your 
spirits lively. 

Sixthly, Above all, 


“Give noi to your passions sway 5 
God gave them to thee under lock and key.” 


Beware of anger! Beware of 
worldly sorrow! Beware of the fear 
that hath torment! Beware of 
foolish and hurtful desires! Beware 
of inordinate affection! Remember 
the kind command, “ My son, give 
me thy heart.” Then shall there be 
no more complaining of lowness of 
spirtis! But the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep thy heart and mind in 


Christ Jesus ! 
Melville House, May 20, 1784. 


Make every thing yield to 
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‘In the twilight of my day, 
I am hast’ning to the west ; 
‘There my weary limbs to lay, 

Where the sun retires to rest. 

‘¢ Far beyond the Atlantic floods, 

Siretch’d beneath the evening sky, 
Realms of mountains dark with woods 

In Columbia’s bosom lie.” 

Tue mind of man is of a very cu- 
rious texture. It 1s ever looking for 
new objects upon which it may ope- 
rate, till it can still grasp others within 
its reach. The thirst for knowledge is 
unbounded ; fame gives wings to the 
mind to ride amidst the storms of life, 
and soars aloft. Wealth and power 
pursue their course, and seize gro- 
velling objects with an iron grasp: 


whilst pure virtue and unsullied pa- 
triotism are too frequently left to shift 
for themselves. No portion of the globe 
-could possibly have opened to an in- 
quisitive mind such a field for specu- 
lation as this western region did at an 
early day.* Although Kentucky was 


* It will be readily discovered, that one great 
object that the writer has had in view, was to 
diffuse general information, not only as to our 
own people, but of the religious persuasion 
generally, with strictures on this western 
country, calculated to remove prejudice, and 
to enlighten the mind, He intended to present 
something like a ‘looking glass,” that the 
inquisitive might see their own features, as 
well as those of their “ neighbours.”” As 
a nation, as a social order, and individually, 
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settled principally by Virginians, yet 
we soon foundcommingled some of all 
descriptions, and from all parts of 
Europe. This afforded a source of 
amusement, and a fund to an inquisi- 
tive genius, for contemplation and 
reflection, on which the mind would 
seldom lire, and the thoughts never 
become weary. 

First, the adventurous hunter; a 
sturdy nervous son of the frontier; 
we behold in the traits of his counte- 
nance the visage of a great man; his 
eye lowers and beams with intelli- 
gence; unlettered, yet intelligent ; 
unacquainted with books or letters; 
he reads and studies mankind: his eye 
gs: the traveller and stranger; yet 

e is the stranger’s friend, and his 
heart is touched at the least ow 
on the part of his fellow beings, an 
his soul is the seat of tenderness and 
affection. He rises in the morning, 
snuffs the breeze, and flies over hills 
and mountains, and endures the hard- 
ships of the chase more for others’ 
comfort than his own. All ideas of 
wealth and grandeur are far removed 
from his mind; the hunter’s fame 
cheers his spirits, and his recreations 
are in traversing the forests, and with 
his fire arms alone supporting himself 
with comfort, and conferring favours 
on others. The manners of such were 
plain, simple, and sincere; artless and 
unaffected. I have frequently amused 
myself with such in drawing the traits 
of the mind, and found genius, the 
great spring of the soul, lead to actions 
noble and generous, influenced by the 
various circumstances in which we are 
placed. Though it can scarcely be ad- 
mitted, yet I have thought that I have 


we are dependant one upon another. The 
west must ultimately in its vigour support the 
east in its decline, in its maturity. And we 
are fast approaching to that period in the 
west, when as a people their strength and 
vigour must still be rising, when the Atlantic 
states must have reached their zenith, This 
fact is so fully demonstrated, that every school 
boy is moved with ardour. He sees it, he 
feels it, and the glow of emotions in his sensi- 
tive soul are awakened; he for strength of 
native energy knows no superior, and this in- 
‘trepid spirit is so generally diffused, that it 
has laid an astonishing ground work for intel- 
ligence and enterprise. T’o be chained down b 
the public opinion of his Atlantic brethren, of a 
self conceived opinion of their own import- 
ance, only adds vigour to the mind, and nerves 
the whole mass of western population to tower 
above them ; and this ther wilh do, as assu- 
redly as they are a people ! 


rou. Xt. February 1828. 


seen many a Washington in a hunter’s 
dress : Feary. all the strong and 
manly features of that great man, yet 
called to fill their station in a different 
sphere. 

Next comes the Indian warrior, not 
unfrequently blended with the hunter, 
for they soon become inseparable as 
to this particular; bold, bardy, and 
fierce; insatiable thirst for adventu- 
rous and perilous enterprises ; restless 
and ambitious; courageous to an ex- 
treme; inured to danger and hard- 
ships, he rather courts than shuns 2 
military excursion; full of animation, 
possessing a great flow of animal spi- 
rits, an active life is the great source 
of enjoyment. Actuated by the love 
of fame, and roused by all the passions 
that flow from the heart at the sight 
of mangled victims, sometimes a father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, or daugh- 
ter, we need not be surprised, that 
those of this character were driven by 
all the sensations that rise in the hu- 
man breast on such occasions, to seels 
vengeance upon his savage foe. Here 
were men of various temperaments 
that formed these classes of society. 
Some high and lofty minds, possessing 
noble souls, magnanimous minds, dis- 
daining every ignobleaction; actuated 
by love of country, and feeling for the 
deplorable situation of helpless fami- 
lies, were willing to sacrifice their lives 
to defend the helpless. It frequently 
happened that there were found in 
their ranks many of a very different 
description; but it so happened, that 
the general tenor of their conduct de- 
lineated the character in one or two 
excursions. This description will come 
up fully with the first adventurers. The 
females partook of the same fearless 
andintrepid cast. When others, borne 
on by hopes of amassing great landed 
estates, pressed upon this descrip- 
tion of people, and also soon became 
assimilated to them, almost in every 
particular; these were thrown into 
garrisons, forts, or stations, and acted 
in concert; and from their union ga- 
thered strength, until they ultimately 
repelled the invading foe. Then hosts 
of all descriptions and classes of people 
followed on; from the wealthy south- 


Y ern landholder, down to the poor and 


dependant tenant ; and from this inter- 

mingled mass of all descriptions of 

people, sprung a rising and intelligent 

race. They have spread, met an east- 

ern population in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
8 
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nois, Missouri, &c, and still s reading, 
to the west. This people had their 
virtues and their vices, but the latter 
have been greatly exaggerated. As to 
their intelligence and understanding, 
they have been greatly underrated. 
There is among the adventurers of the 
west now a vast contrariety of cha- 
racter, and sound natural understand- 
ing, more native genius, and good 
materials for forming a great people, 
than ever was before thrown together 
on any region of the earth. Such have 
been the results of this variety of cha- 
racter thus thrown together, that they 
have pretty generally improved upon 
each other’sexperience. This remark, 
though peculiary applicable to the 
common associations of mankind, rises 
into importance when we reach the 
pulpit and the bar. This is not a re- 
gion where ‘ fancy sickens and genius 
dies.”’** Every movement in the great 
body politic in the religious or civil 
world, is calculated to awaken the 
sensibilities of the most intelligent, 
and our legislatures are not branded 
with any thing like the absurdities of 
their learned and ancient sires of the 
seaboard.+ Virginiaand Maryland on 


*In order to amuse, as well as instruct, it 
sometimes becomes necessary to meet the 
various capacities of readers with simple 
facts. This we will do by a note only. In 
turning to the north western territory, now 
state of Ohio, the nc eg the facetious 
song of the Rev, Stephen Timmons, once a 
travelling preacher, and the pioneer of the 
Marylanders and Delaware people to Ohio ; 
‘2 praise of Ais new country, at an early day, 

ScioTo’s Sona. 

Hail, Scioto! happy land! 

Fair in the west thy seat ! 

Thy borders free from slavish bands ;* 

A peaceful, calm retreat. 


Thy fields with corn, and hemp, and wheat, 
And herbs and flowers abound ; 

"The sugar tree, with precious juice, 

And there the ginsang: ’s found. 


Thy plains with healthful herbage crown’d, 
Where skips the timid doe ; 

There bear and turkeys rove, 

The elk and buffalo. 


Thy rivers plenty fish afford, 

‘The perch, and pike, and cat— 
And there the spotted salmon swim, 
And sturgeon stored with fat. 


+ Perhaps some of these comparisons might 
as well have been dispensed with, The rising 
slory of one part of our happy country does 
uot depend upon the depression of another 
part, —EDITORS, 

* Our friend T., with old Father Everet, were 
great opponents to professors of religion who 
field slaves! 
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the same day have had the attention 
of their legislatures engaged in expel- 
ling two nen, once preachers, (guilty 
of the constitutional crime of reform- 
ing mankind.) The constitutions of 
some states as to this particular wilt 
be soon viewed in the same light with 
the *‘ old blue laws!” New-York too 
must needs act on the same subject, 
and raise the inquisitorial inquiry 
respecting a poor Quaker who occa- 
sionally spoke in public! -This must 
be a singular case; if his meetings had 
been uniformly silent, it would have 
been a difficult inquiry indeed to prove 
that he was a “ minister.” Kentucky 
and Tennessee in the west adopted 
such a principle in the reign of the 
age of reason and of Common Sense, 
such as Tom Paine propagated; but 
the other new states in the west have 
thought and acted very differently. 
They disfranchized no man for his 
religious opinions ! This is an expres- 
sion of my own opinion on this matter, 
uttered on my own responsibility as a 
freeman, which I have ever, and will 
ever maintain! What injury have the 
United States sustained by opening to 
the people of this republic a free and 


Thy forests with good timber crown’d, 
White oak, beach, and chérry, 
Walnut, poplar, buttonwood, 

Blue ash, and mulberry. 

On creeks the savoury salt is found, 
Which doth preserve their food ; 

And sulphur too in springs abound, 
To purity the blood, 


There various furs for hats are found, | 
The beaver, coon, wild cat ; 

Otter, marten, rabbit, mink, 

Gray fox, ground chuck, musk rat. 
Iron ore in mines is found, 

And other precious metal ; 

In hills grind stones abound, 

To sharpen axe or chisel. 


But to describe this happy land, = _ 

Is more than pen can do ;* 

There springs abound, and limpid streams 
Through meadows gently flow. 


And many more I here could add, 
Which nature has confer’d ; 
Great part of which I saw myself, 
And others I have heard. 


* The emigrants to Kentucky at an early day 
had a variety of songs. The ballads are not 
remembered. Indeed the present generation 
have no knowledge of them. [ remember the 
stanza of one of their ditties, a kind of a courting 
song, under an expectation of migrating. 


\ J will plough and hoe, 
And you will knit and sew— 
And thrivazh the wild woods 
Vl hunt the buffalo. 
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accessible channel to all citizens as 
members of congress? But this is nei- 
ther a time nor place to discuss this 
subject. I would only add, that a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop was an inoffensive 
individual in congress, though a mem- 
ber and delegate from Michigan Ter- 
ritory! The rising empire enlarges 
the capacity, and every thing here is 
presented on the grandest scale. 

_ This region has excited universal 
interest among the Christian nations 
of the earth. They have looked on for 
nearly half a century with great as- 
tonishment. The fabled tales, as they 
were then thought to be, of such a 
country, in so great and astonishingly 
rich valley, in what was styled a “‘ new 
western world,” had induced the most 
intelligent minds to look after this 
people. as if they were ‘‘ pioneers” to 
open the way to girt the earth, by 
reaching the Pacific ocean bordering 
on the oldest country, Asia, carrying 
with them the gosrel in one hand. and 
liberty and civilization in the other, 
was well calculated to excite wonder 
and astonishment. The poets have 
sung, and the philosophers have writ- 
ten; but no subject in relation to man 
and his happiness as to earthly good, 
ever came nearer being realized than 
under this western horizon. 

It is, therefore, no matter of sur- 
prise, that the emigrant can plough 
the briny ocean, climb the cloud capt 
mountains, and forgetting the graves 
and the tombs of his forefathers, 
exult in the prospects here opened to 
his future progeny. If such induce- 
ments operate upon the human mind, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that 
this western country pretty generally 
gathers up the most enterprising as 
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well as some of the most intelligent of 
the human family. For we are well 
apprized that it requires courage and 
fortitude to combat the difficulties we 
have described ; and that but a small 
part of the world is willing, under any 
circumstances, to combat or encoun- 
ter them. ‘Those exhilarating pros- 
pects have aroused the muse on the 
other quarter cf the globe, who hath: 
said, 

*¢ On the western hills afar, 

Evening lingers with delight, 

While she views her fav’rite star, 

Brightening on the brow of night. 

“Time! thy chariot wheels delay, 

Death! unstring thy bended bow ; 

Sun! forget to bring the day 

Which shail lay the wanderer low. 

‘¢ Though our parents perish’d here, 

Like the phenix on her nest, 

Lo! new fledged her wings appear, 

Hov’ring in the GOLDEN WEST. 

*¢MounTaIns! can you chain the will ! 

Ocean! canst thou quench the heart ? 

No! I feel my country still, 

Liserty! where’er thou art. 

‘¢ There in glens and caverns rude, 

Silent, since the world began, 

Dwells the virgin solitude, 

Unbetray’d by faithless man. 

‘¢ Thither, thither would I roam, 

There my children may be free ; 

I for them will find a home, 

They shall find a grave for me. 

‘‘ Though my fathers’ bones afar, 

In their native land repose, 

Yet beneath the twilight star, 

Soft on mine the turf shall close. 

“¢' Tho’ the mould that wraps my clay, 

When the storm of life is o’er, 

Never, never, never lay 

On a human breast before.” 

THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, Ky., Feb. !6, 1827. 
(To be continued.) 
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UPPER CANADA MISSIONS. 

Richmond Mission.—Letter from 
the Rev. George Pool, dated Rich- 
mond, Upper Canada, Nov. 29, 1827: 
*¢ There were seven classes here pre- 
vious to my cuming, I have formed 
two consisting of twenty-six proba- 
tioners; some of them have found 
peace, and others, we believe, are 
earnestly seeking salvation. Our con- 
gregations are large on the sabbath, 
and are composed of people of differ- 
ent denominations, who have no other 


place of worship to attend. Men and 
women will come six or seven miles 
on foot, and return the same day! 1 
have twelve appointments in two 
weeks, and expect to take in a few 
more during the months of sleighing. 
as I expect to ride during that time. 
When if review the bright side of the 
picture, I forget the toil and difficult 

of the mission. When I view myself 
among the fruits of the labour of men, 
who counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves, so they might win souls to 
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Christ, beholding the many dear im- 
mortals in this place, who are stran- 
gers to grace, my feelings admonish 
me that to preach the glad tidings .of 
the kingdom, is a duty I owe to my 
fellow men, and under these impres- 
sions I feel much encouraged in the 
work of the Lord.—I hopein my next 
to be able to give you a farther ac- 
count of the work of God.” 

Lake Simcoe Mission.—Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. William Case, 
dated York, U. C., Sept. 12, 1827:— 
‘‘ Of the lake Simcoe Indians I wrote 
you the 17th of June, saying that con- 
versions to Christianity had commen- 
ced among them, that arrangements 
were made for a school for their chil- 
dren, and that native exhorters from 
the river Credit had gone to their 
camp in New Market, for the purpose 
of strengthening the converts, and 
giving instruction to others. I have 
now to say, that the number of con- 
verts has increased to about forty, and 
that in the school which commenced 
in their camp on the 20th June, are 
taught twenty-seven children. These 
are delighted with their new employ- 
ment, and are making improvements 
encouraging to the undertaking. The 
place for schools and meetings was 
made of slabs, at the expense of one 
dollar and fifty cents. It stands on the 
border of a wood, in New Market, and 
for three months has been surrounded 
with wigwams inhabited by near one 
hundred Indians. In this rude build- 
ing the preachers of the circuit (native 
labourers) have preached salvation to 
very attentive congregations of the 
natives, and their labours have been 
gratefully received, and their instruc- 
tions faithfully improved. There is no 
opposition on the part of the Indians : 
none but white men here oppose the 
gospel among the drunken Indians. 
Such has been the success of the word, 
that drunkenness is no longer seen in 
the camp, and prayer is heard in every 
wigwam. We are not without hope 
that this good work will yet extend to 
others, and perhaps to allof this body. 
They number six hundred souls.”’ 

Grape Island Mission.—Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. W. Case, dated 
Oct. 18, 1827: ‘* Having again been 
about four weeks with the Indians on 
this island, I have the pleasure to say 
that the whole body are improving in 
religion and civilizatlon. Their crops 
are mostly secured; the bodies of 
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eleven houses are up: eight of them 
have shingled roofs ; the stone chim- 
neys are nearly completed, and the 
doors and windows are nearly done. 
The comfortable houses of this new 
village form a striking contrast with 
their rude wigwams, which are yet 
standing. The house for meetings and 
schools is seated, and in the chamber 
is finished a room for a study and bed 
for the teacher. As our funds are 
now exhausted, our farther efforts tc 
put the whole body into rooms must be 
deferred till next spring. The school, 
which consists of thirty children, are 
attentive to their books, and for the 
opportunity they have had, their im- 
provements are satisfactory. In the 
morning brother Smith opens the 
school by prayer, in the English; in 
the evening he calls on one or other of 
the children to close by prayer in the 
Chippeway, which is performed with 
much propriety and devotion. The 
divine Shepherd seems often to feed 
these lambs of his ** other fold,” which 
is evidenced both by their deportment 
and their enjoyments. Sometimes in 
the hours of school some are seen to 
be engaged in devotion till they are 
lost to their employment, and they are 
borne away in the arms of their young 
schoo! mates. Indeed the whole bod 
appears to beadvancing in the wroteon: § 
and comforts of grace. The visit of 
Miss Barnes was much blessed to the 
females, both in religion and economy, 
and the whole establishment was aided 
by her pious labours and counsel. I 
now leave this people for a season in 
the care of the mission family, all oi 
whom take a deep interest in their 
welfare.”’ 

Rice Lake Mission.—Extracts of a 
letter from the Rev. W. Case, dated 
Hamilton, New Castle district, Oct. 
31, 1827: “The Rice lake Indians 
having embraced the gospel during the 
fourteen months past, have often soli- 
cited a school that their children might 


‘learn to read the good book. But as 


yet they had had no settled residence, 
nor had we funds to support a school. 
On our return from conference, in 
September, they came out to meet us 
here, and renewed their request. I 
said to the chiefs, ‘You are now go- 
ing far away to your hunting grounds. 
You will not need a school till spring.’ 
To this they replied, ‘If we can have 
a school, we will leave our women 
and children. Our women make bas- 











kets and brooms, buy flour and meat 
for our children while at school.’ 
This was spoken with an air of so 
much anxiety, that we concluded to 
make an effort in their favour. Messrs. 
J. M’Carty & E. Perry having kindly 
offered to procure the building of the 
house, a pious youth was engaged as a 
teacher. When we informed them of 
our intention to comply with their 
wishes, they appeared highly gratified, 
and in the month of October they de- 

arted upon their hunting excursions, 
eaving their women and children to 
attend the school. 

‘“ Yesterday, in company with a 
friend, I visited Rice lake, which lies 
about twelve miles to the north of this. 
We found the house nearly completed. 
It is situated in the midst ef a wood not 
far from the lake shore. The teacher, 
who is now here, will commence the 
school in about two weeks. Several 
wigwams were already erected, and 
other families were soon expected in. 
We entered one of these smoky ca- 
bins, sang a hymn in Indian, and 
prayed. Although the Indians under- 
stood but little we said in prayer, they 
appeared delighted, and as an expres- 
sion of their gratitude they offered us 
a quantity of wild rice: we accepted 
of about a quart, of which we after- 
wards took a pleasant and hearty 
meal. The school, it is presumed, 
will consist of more than twenty scho- 
lars through the winter. As we hope 
these Christians of the forest will be 
remembered in the prayers of Zion, so 
we trust we shall not be forgotten by 
the wealthy and benevolent, who pray 
for the salvation of the heathen.” 

River Credit Mission.-—A letter 
from the Rev. James Richardson men- 
tions that this mission 1s stil] prosper- 
ing. He states that ‘‘ the wonders of 
redeeming grace are strikingly dis- 
played. Our society here consists of 
one hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers, divided into six classes, which 
meet regularly in their turns during 
the week days; and on every Thursday 
a prayer meeting is held. The sab- 
bath is spent in preaching, prayer 
meetings, sabbath school, &c. The 
meetings are very lively and anima- 
ting: the divine Spirit is powerfully 
present in them. And I think I may 
truly say, this people are walking in 
the fear of the Lord and comfort of the 
Holy Ghost daily. Our last quarterly 
meeting was a glorious time: five 
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adults professed their faith in Christ, 
and were baptized. One of them is an 
old woman about seventy years of age, 
blind and deaf, and another about fif- 
ty-five, who has been one of the most 
abandoned to drunkenness and sin of 
any among them: both of them now 
in their old days enjoying the hope and 
consolation of that gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believes it. I have received 
five into society, and expelled one, 
since I took charge. You will per- 
ceive, upon comparing the number in 
society with the total of men, women, 
and children, that there are not many 
more adults to be brought in here. 
Our labour must be directed princi- 
pally to the improving of those in the 
fold, and the instruction and cultiva- 
tion of the children. In the mean 
time, endeavouring to bring those left 
behind to participate in the same glo- 
rious blessings enjoyed by their con- 
verted brethren. 

“Our sabbath school consists of 
about forty regular attendants, and is 
doing well. Indeed I may say our 
prospects are very encouraging. Fa- 
mily prayer is constantly attended to 
among them morning and evening.” 

Muncy Mission.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. John Ryerson :— 
‘¢ Prospects here have not been as fa- 
vourable as I could wish. This mis- 
sion has had various oppositions and 
difficulties to struggle with. The want 
of a house for the meeting of the 
school, the opposition of the chiefs and 
others, the local inconveniences of the 
place—all appeared to militate against 
our cause, and to render the ultimate 
success of the establishment, for a 
season, doubtful. But at the present 
circumstances are more favourable, 
and although there are but four or five 
of the natives who have experienced a 
change, yet there are a number of 
them who are becoming quite solici- 
tous to receive religious instruction, 
and listen with great attention and 
eagerness when we try to teach them 
the good way. We have now got a 
house finished and paid for, which an- 
swers the double purpose of a schoo! 
and meeting house. The opposition 
has quite subsided, and the local in- 
conveniences of the place are measu- 
rably remedied by getting roads cut 
out in suitable places. And what is 
most encouraging, and, as the vene- 
rable Wesley said, ‘ the best of all is, 
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God is with us.” He favours brothers 
Hones and Cary with glorious displays 
of his power and grace, while they are 
striving from time to time to publish 
the glad tidings of peace to these poor 
perishing savages of the forest. And 
I doubt not but they will yet witaess 
the fulfilment of their Master's pro- 
mise, ‘He that goeth forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, shal! return re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 
I preached tu as many as could be 
collected with so short a notice, after 
which | heard the children recite their 
lessons: several of them could spell 
tolerably well in two syllables.” 
Tallahasse Misston-—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Josiah Evans, 
dated Nov. 28, 1827:—* Our affairs 
are less fluctuating now than formerly. 
Government has disposed of the prin- 
cipal part of the best lands in this dis- 
trict, and the people seem more inte- 
rested in building houses for divine 
worship, and in erecting seminaries of 
learning, than they dic before they 
became the owners of the soil; and 
such is the salubrity of the air and fer- 
tility of the soil, and navigable con- 
veniences, that it holds out great en- 
couragement for industry, enterprise, 
and literary improvement; and if our 


improvement in morality and devotion 
to God be equal to what I think it 
may be in temporalities, then may we 
‘go out with joy, and be led forth in 


peace; the mountains and hills will 
break forth before us into singing, and 
all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands with joy;’ ‘instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off.’ The Tallahasse mis- 
sion has suffered some in consequence 
of the affliction of its missionary, yet 
the prospect is flattering, and | would 
suppose that it may be received by our 


next conference as a regularly organ-_ 


ized circuit. Upwards of one hundred 
members have joined during the year, 
and in the town of Tallahasse we have 
a respectable society of about forty 
members, and a very good church 
nearly completed.”’ 

Pea River Mission.—From the 
same :—‘* The Pea river mission has 
also been favoured with merciful visit- 
ations of grace. The little societies 
that were formed last year, (being the 
tirst year of its occupancy,) have been 
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much increased during the present, 
and other new societies established, 
making an increase during the year 
of about one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. Truly this *‘desert has begun 
to blossom as the rose, and the solitary 
places have broken out into rejoicing.’ 
This mission may also be considered 
as a regularly organized circuit after 
this year.” 

Of Holmes’ Valley, Pensacola, and 
St. Augustine, the same writer ob- 
serves: ‘Times have not been so 
propitious in Holmes’ Valley mission, 
where we have toiled much; hut we 
hope the seed sown there this year 
will yet vegetate, and produce a Co- 
pious harvest. 

** The prospect in Pensacola was a 
little encouraging until it was visited 
by the yellow fever, at which time the 
principal part of the American popu- 
lation left the place: this, together 
with the affliction of our missionary, 
put a stop to onr labours in that place 
for atime. We have laboured here 
during the year under the inconve- 
nience of having no house of our own 
for divine worship; but we have com- 
menced a building, and have obtained 
nearly money sufficient. to pay for it, 
with the exception of the lot. 

** St. Augustine and Alachua have 
also participated in the benefits of the 
gospel, particularly the country on St. 
Jobn’s river and Alachua. The prin- 
cipal part of this country had never 
been favoured with regular preaching’; 
many of the inhabitants were careless 
about religion and the life to come; 
but during this year there has been a 
visible alteration in the morals of the 
people, and about fifty have become 
members of our societies, and have 
built two or three houses for divine 
worship. Our old difficulty still exists 
in St. Augustine: no house of divine 
worship for our own. When I reflect 
on the dreariness of the prospect when 
we commenced our labours in this 
district, the opposition that we have 
met with, and the disadvantages under 
which we have laboured, it is a source 
of no small gratification to find that 
our success is so great.” 

Cherokee Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Bishop Soule, 
dated near Courtlandt, Ala., Dec. 3, 
1827: ‘*Our mission in the Cherokee 
nation is in a state of prosperity, in 
view of which we are ‘ exceeding joy- 
ful.’ No former year has been marked 
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with such signal and general outpour- 
ings of the Holy Spirit on this people, 
who, but a few years ago, were ‘ stran- 
gers’ and ‘ outcasts.’ Blessed be God 
that many are already gathered to 
Shiloh, and many more are beginning 
to ‘stretch out their hands to God.’ 
The work has been greatly enlarged 
the last year. Three large and regular 
circuits are now established in the na- 
tion, and four stations with promising 
schools, in the midst of surrounding 
fields of missionary labour. Seven 
missionaries are employed in the nation 
this year. 

‘¢ The number of members in this 
nation has increased the last year to 
upwards of six hundred and seventy. 
Turtle Fields, the native preacher, 
bas furnished an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the power of the gospel, both 
in the purity of his own life, and in the 
effects of his preaching. He is regu- 
larly admitted on trial in the travelling 
connexion, and employed on a circuit 
in the nation. This man, with hun- 
dreds of others, stands as demonstra- 
tive evidence that the gospel is capable 
of exerting its renovating and sancti- 
fying energy over the hearts and lives 
of men, before human science and the 
arts of civilized life have prepared its 
way.— We have a thousand living mo- 
numents before us, in proof that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is suited to every 
condition of the human race; that, 
whether man be savage or civilized, it 
is the gospel of his salvation. 

“<T would be more particular in de- 
tail of the great and blessed work 
which God has wrought in the Chero- 
kee nation the last year, but for the 
assurance that the superietendent has 
not been deficient in this branch of 
his duty.” 

Wyandot Mission.—Extracts of a 
letter from the Rev. Russel Bigelow, 
dated Mission House, U. Sandusky, 
Nov. 27, 1827: ‘It becomes my duty 
to report to you the state of the mission 
established among the Wyandots at 
Upper Sandusky, but my acquaint- 
ance with the place and people is not 
sufficient to enable me to give so full 
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and particular a _ as may be de- 
sired. I cannot, by comparing the 
present state of the mission with the 
past, determine whether there is an 
advancement or not. I reached here 
on the 19th day of last month. Our 
first quarterly meeting commenced 
the day after my arrival. We had a 
comfortable time, and have had some 
comfortable and interesting meetings 
since. There are a number of very 
pious persons in this tribe of Indians ; 
persons who give sufficient and con- 
vincing evidence of their conversion 
to God; persons whose industry, eco- 
nomy, and integrity, are sufficient to 
silence every opposer of missions. 1 
believe there are a goodly number of 
firm and established Christians. 

‘‘ We havea fine farm pretty well 
improved. Our buildings will be quite 
comfortable when they are a little 
repaired and improved, (except the 
kitcheon—we think of building a new 
one,) which we are now doing. We 
have just got the upper apartment of 
our school house lathed and plastered. 
As the boys sleep in that apartment, 
they will be quite comfortable this 
winter. We shall be able to clothe 
the children pretty well ; perhaps our 
greatest deficiency will be in blankets. 
Our school began three weeks ago 
with very few scholars, and we were 
told that we should not have more than 
twenty-five until after the return of 
the hunters ; but we have succeeded 
better than we expected. We have 
thirty-two Wyandot scholars at this 
time, and [ think we shall have forty 
within a fortnight more. I received a 
letter from brother Bangs, and in 
compliance with his request made a 
communication to the chiefs, which 
was satisfactory. They wished me to 
make known their satisfaction, and 
tender their thanks to all missionary 
societies and all individuals who have 
aided in the great work wrought 
among them. What will be our suc- 
cess this year is more than can now 
be determined. I hope the Lord will 
bless and prosper us. Pray for us in 
this wilderness.” 


REVIVALS. 


Tue Rev. Vernon Eskridge writes that up- 
wards of seventy souls have been recently 
converted to God. on the Amherst circuit, and 
added to the church. : 

The Rev. G. K, Kane informs us that a 


gracious revival is going forward in York cir- 
cuit, and that it has extended to the Sunday 
schools, Upwards of sixty have been addec 
to the church since the session of the lasi 
Baltimore conference, 
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Extract of a letter from the Rev, Thomas 
Samford, dated Nov. 29, 1827: ‘¢ The Lord is 
doing great things in this country, PGeesa-) 
Religion pure and undefiled, we believe, may 
now be seen, not only in the church, at stated 
times, but on the farms, behind the counter, 
at the bar, and on the bench. Some of our 
courts are now opened with public prayer by 
the judge himself. In fine, the religion of 
Christ seems to be spreading through all this 
country. Oh Lord, hasten the time when 
millennial glory shall shine from east to west, 
and from north to south, and all the world bow 
to the sceptre of Jesus,” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev, William 
Capers, dated Charleston, Dec. 8, 1827: “I 
am just from Georgia. The work there has 
been transcendant every way. The number 
of converts and characters converted, and 
since become thorough, warm hearted, and 
open mouthed Methodists, far exceed any 
former revival in the south.” 

A letter from the Rev. H. Stead states that 
a gracious revival is progressing in Reading 
circuit, Conn, ‘ Between forty and fifty have 
joined the church in the town of Wilton and 
Poplar Plains, and there are many more in- 
quiring what they must do to be saved, We 
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have also had convictions, conversions, and 
additions to the church, in other places,’ 

A letter from the Rev. Wm. Winans, of the 
Washington district, Mississippi conference, 
dated Nov, 24, 1827, after giving a genera! 
view of the district, in which it seems there 
has been a great deficiency of ministerial 
labour, states that as the fruit of several camp 
meetings, ‘¢ Not less than two hundred and 
fifty, perhaps, have been gathered into the 
societies at the nine camp meetings I have 
mentioned, and more than half that number, 

robably, have professed justifying faith.— 

any sinners have been awakened, and be- 

lievers, for the most part, quickened and com- 
forted.”” 

According to information received from the 
Rev. A. Turner, dated Warren circuit, Dec. 
11, 1827, that circuit has been unusually 
blessed. About four hundred have been added 
to our ranks this year. ‘* Bless the Lord, oh 
my soul, and all within me praise his holy 
name,”’ 

A letter from the Rev, James Youngs, dated 
Albany, Dec, 24, 1827, mentions that a work 
of reformation is progressing in that city, seve- 
ral having found peace, are rejoicing in a sin 
pardoning God. 
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ANGEL VISITS. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


“ No more of talk, where God or angel guest 
With man, as with his friend, familiar used 
T'o sit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repast.” Milton. 


Are ye for ever to your skies departed ? 

Oh! will ye visit this dim world no more? 

Ye whose bright wings a soleinn splendour darted 

‘Through Eden’s fresh and flowering shades of 
ore? 

Now =e the fountains dried on that sweet spot, 

And ye,—our faded earth beholds you not! 


Yet, by your shining eyes not all forsaken, 
Man wander’d from his Paradise away ; 

Ye, from forgetfulness his heart to waken, 
Came down, high guests! In many a later day, 
And with the patriarchs under vine or oak, 
Midst noontide calm or hush of evening spoke. 


From you, the veil of midnight darkness rending, 

Came the rich mysteries to the sleeper’s eye, 

That saw your hosts ascending and descending, 

On on bright steps between the earth and. 
sky; 

Trembling he woke, and bow’d o’er glory’s trace, 

And worshipp’d, awe-struck, in that fearful 
place. 


By Chebar’s brook ye pass’d, such radiance 
wearing, 

As mortal vision might but ill enduro ; 

Along the stream the living chariot bearing, 

With its high crystal arch, intensely pure !* 
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And the dread rushing of your wings that hour. 
Was like the noise of water in their power. 


But in the Olive mount, by night appearing, 
Midst jin dim leaves, your holiest work was 
one .— 

Whose was the voice that came, divinely 
cheering, 

Fraught with the breath of God te aid his Son ?-~ 

Haply of those who on the moonlit plains, 

Wafted good tidings unto Syrian swains. 


Yet one more task was yours !--your heavenly 
dwelling 

Ye left, and by th’ unseal’d sepulchral stone 

In glorious raiment sat ; the weepers telling 

That He they sought, had triumph’d, und was 
gone !— 

Now have ye left us for the brighter shore, 

Your presence lights the lonely grove no more! 


But may ye not, unseen, around us hover, 

With gentle promptings, and sweet influence yet! 

Though the fresh glory of those days be over, 

When, middat the palm trees, man your footsteps 
met? 

Are ye not near when faith and hope rise high, 

Wien love by strength o’ermasters agony ? 


Are ye not near when sorrow unrepining, 

Yields up life’s treasures unto him who gave ? 

When martyrs, all things for His sake resigning, 

Lead on the march of death serenely brave? 

Dreams !—but a deeper thought our souls may 
fill, 

Oné, one is near,—a Spirit holier still! 


